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Why Your Memory Need Not Fail You 


The Proof of Actual Experience 


BETTER memory in one evening! 

Does this seem incredible to you? The 
fact is that David M. Roth, the world- 
famous Memory Expert, has shown thou- 
sands of men and women how this may 
easily be accomplished. Mr. Roth’s seven 
Memory Lessons are bound to fascinate 
you, and inspire you, and open up for you 
—to an extent you doubtless never dreamed 
possible—the broad highway to swift and 
accurate thinking, and quick decision, and 
sound judgment, and sure command of 
everything you have learned or experi- 
enced, to use when you need it most in 
conversation or on any occasion when your 
success and welfare are at stake. 


Read this letter from a man who bought 
the Roth Memory Course when it first ap- 
peared: 

“* At one sitting I succeeded in learning the list 
of 100 words in Mr. Roth’s first lesson forward 
and backward. And to say that 1am delighted 
with the method outlined is putting it very 
mildly. 1 feel already that 1 am more than 
repaid in the real value and enjoyment I have 
got from the first lesson alone.”’ 


In less than two years from the day the 
letter was written this man had risen to 
the head of the greatest organization of its 
kind in the world. And he is only one of 
the hundreds of thousands who know and 
have employed Mr. Roth's universally re- 
sultful method. 


Perhaps you have seen Mr. Roth give his 
startling memory demonstrations in public. 
At any rate, you have heard of him. Who 
indeed has not? Every one knows that Mr. 
Roth himself possesses an almost uncanny 
ability to remember anything he wishes to 
remember, to an extent that he can bring 
to his mind—instantly—any fact, figure, 
name, or face that he has occasion to re- 
call in any personal encounter or business 
interview. 

Some people who do not know the real 
facts have been inclined to believe that, 
while Mr. Roth himself can do these amaz- 
ing things, it is because the knack is “born 
in him.” And then they wonder whether 
or not it is possible for any one else to 
develop memory power anywhere near 
that of Mr. Roth’s own—especially to learn 
the basic principle in one short evening. 
A fair question indeed. The answer to it is 
contained in a veritable avalanche of un- 
solicited letters which have come to Mr. 
Roth in the last few years from owners of 
his Memory Course in every corner of the 
land. 


They All Agree! 


If you could 
drop into our offices some day, we would 


The verdict is unanimous. 


show you a huge pile of letters in 
hearty endorsement of Mr. Roth’s simple 
method which it would take you days to 
read. But it would not take you long to 
get the convincing consensus of their 


gladly 


They all tell the same story— 
Unbounded satisfaction with the Roth 
Memory Course. Enthusiasm over the tre- 
mendous improvement it has made in sup- 
posedly “weak” memories. Hearty appre- 
ciation of the opportunity to 

possess this aid to a perfect 

memory. 


These letters of appreciation 
come from every point of the 
compass and from every kind 
of intelligent and ambitious 
home and office. They come 
from members of Congress, 
clergymen, physicians, lawyers, 
professors, school-teachers, 
students, business managers, 
clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, engineers, architects, 
farmers, mechanics, salesmen, 
executives, bankers—in fact, 
from men and women in every 
walk of life. 


opinion. 


A Treasure House of Testimony 


From these letters we have chosen a few 
typical examples for your close scrutiny: 
“You claim to give a better memory in one 
evening. You ought to change it to one hour— 
for I have improved my memory 100 per cent 
in just 60 minutes.” 

Many a man who is called upon to speak 
—often in public, without warning—fails to 
get his message “across” simply because 
his unreliable memory compels him to read 
from notes. A prominent man—whose 
name you know well—said to us recently: 

“I have made a wonderful improvement in 
my ability to speak effectively in public. 

Iormerly I had to read from notes; and even 

then I often stumbled because I forgot. Now, 

thanks to the Roth Memory Course, speaking 
extemporaneously, I can put a smash and 

drive into my talk which amazes me and im- 

presses my audiences profoundly.” 


Acclaimed by Business Men 

How many people who can think keen 
thoughts when they are alone, fail miser- 
ably when it comes to talking them with 
others present! So often they blame their 
lack of confidence and their limited vocab- 
ulary, when, after all, the fault is mainly 
with their imperfect memory. One Roth 
enthusiast, who knew only too well the 
anguish of the timid talker, says: 

“No longer do I stammer, and sputter my 
words. Now, thanks to what Mr. Roth has 
taught me, I am actually looked upon as a 
brilliant conversationalist. My friends are 
dumfounded at the transformation.”’ 


How many a business man is handi- 


capped—almost hopelessly—because he can- 


not recall instantly the information that he 
needs to deal with others intelligently in 
business affairs! For example, such im- 
portant things as prices, costs, sales figures, 
specifications, and all the other facts a 
business man must know exactly and not 
abstractly. 
“T had been trying to memorize a selling 
talk for several weeks, and had just about 
given up in despair. Apparently I had failed 
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David M. Roth 


Then I applied Mr. Roth’s mem- 
In thirty minutes I had my 
And, I made 


miserably. 
ory principles. 
selling talk at my tongue’s end. 
the sale!”’ 


The young man’s greatest handicap is 
his lack of Experience. But any 
man’s experience is as good 
as his memory and no better! 
“Experience” is accurate mem. 
orizing of facts and experi- 
ences, to apply them to any 
future business matter. 


Says a young business man 
with his eye on the goal ahead: 
“TIT have just bien promoted 
to an important position which 
I never dreamed of getting for 
another five years at least. The 
Roth Memory Course—perhaps 
more than anything else—got 
me that promotion, because it 
enabled me to recall instantly 
all the vital facts and figures 
about our business which I had 
ever learned.” 


Acclaimed by Teachers and 
Students 


Educators by the hundred have written 
in to say that the Roth Memory Method, 
in their opinion, should be taught in every 
school and college. For the reason that it 
would positively shorten the period of in- 
struction and make for a higher average of 
scholarship. 

The father of a little girl of 13 says: 

“As a result of using Mr. Roth’s extraordi- 
nary method of mental improvement my 
daughter’s pupers are rated the highest in her 
class.”’ 

College and high school students—in 
large numbers—have told us that the 
Roth Memory Course enables them—with 
little extra effort—to master easily and 
pleasantly in a few short hours of study 
the subjects that formerly called _ for 
weeks of hard grinding and exhaustive 
study. 


The Great Surprise about Mr. Roth’s 
Memory Course is that all there is to it is 
the careful following of a few simple prin- 
ciples, the application of which is as easy 
as was the learning of your A B C, and 
vastly more enjoyable. 
decided to send his 
method broadcast, by mail, in a simple 
home practice course, by means of which 
every man or woman could teach himself 
“the secret of a better memory in one 
evening,” his fee for classes was $1,000 
(not so high a price, you must admit, for a 
method that has often turned failure into 
success). 

You have always wished for a better 
memory. Here is your golden opportunity 
to get that wish. You need not fear any 
laborious study, for to take up the Roth 
Course is like playing a fascinating game. 
Send the Free Examination Coupon to-day. 
In one hour you will prove to your own 
satisfaction that Mr. Roth was right when 
he said: 


“You can do these 
amazing things just as 
easily as | do them” 


3efore Mr. Roth 
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he Bombardment of the Navy 


DMIRAL SIMS, Commander of 
(\ the American Fleet in the World 
War, was characteristically defi- 
bite, pungent, and outspoken in his testi- 
nony before the President’s Air Board. 
Dn the one hand, he scored the over- 
onservatism and ignorance of leaders in 
e Navy which hampered naval aviation 
and not aviation only, but other parts 
f the Navy. “For many years,” he 
aid, “the Navy has been controlled by 
neducated. and untrained officers—un- 
rained in a military sense—who have 
been appointed to the most important 
sitions.” He attributed this largely to 
fecretary Daniels, but he included in his 
riticism Mr. Daniels’s two successors. 
e commended General Mitchell for 
ringing aviation to the attention of the 
eople, but he disagreed absolutely with 
im on the matter of organization. Ad- 
iral Sims does not approve of a sepa- 
ate air force, and he deplored the action 
f the American Legion in passing resolu- 
ions in favor of it. “The idea of using 
he influence of a great organization,” 
aid Admiral Sims, “in order to put 
hrough a certain measure is determining 
t National defenses by popular opinion 
f people who are not informed, and it 
Sextremely dangerous.” 
Next week we shall print correspon- 
ence from Washington describing the 
ir Board in action and characterizing 
he testimony it heard. 













utting the Buck 
here It Can’t Be Passed 


OUNTY government in New York, as 
in other States, is antiquated. It 
few up under primitive conditions which 
ave now largely disappeared. On elec- 
on day this year, November 3, the peo- 
le of Westchester and Nassau Counties 
) New York will have a chance to adopt 
ew county charters. 

Of the two, the proposed Westchester 
harter is the simpler, but both are based 
h the same principle of concentrating 
kecutive authority and responsibility. 
h the Westchester charter, for instance, 





the supervisors, who are elected from the 
towns and now have a sort of distributive 
executive authority, are confined to 
legislative functions, and the executive 
authority is vested in a Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment consisting of 
three elected officers—a county presi- 
dent, a vice-president, and a commis- 
sioner of finance. This Board makes the 

















Admiral Sims—Trenchant Critic of 
Naval Policy 


estimate each year of revenue and ex- 
pense, and its budget cannot be exceeded 
in any of its items by the appropriations 
of the Board of Supervisors. The county 
president has the power to appoint and 
dismiss the heads of departments. 

Those who distrust the power of the 
people to govern themselves do not like 
this charter. They want government 
cluttered up with checks and balances. 
But an increasing number of American 
citizens believe that authority should be 
brought out into the open, where it can 
be seen, and that the people can be 
trusted to hold those who exercise that 
authority responsible. 

The same principle of bringing govern- 
ment into the open is behind the move- 
ment for the short—or shorter—ballot, 


now up for consideration by the people 
of the State of New York. 


Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Or that gracious sweep of the Cali- 

fornian coast known as the Bay of 
Monterey there is a little village called 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. It did not grow 
like most villages; it was deliberately 
founded. And at the time of its founda- 
tion, now a considerable number of years 
ago, it was far away from anywhere. 
The first villagers, a group of artists and 
writers and searchers after the simple 
life, established themselves here because, 
as they would put it, they desired to get 
away from “progress” spelled with a 
big “D>? 

The very fact, however, that they 
were trying to do “something different”’ 
soon threatened to be their own undoing. 
Carmel-by-the-Sea became a curiosity; it 
became an interesting objective for an 
automobile trip. Undeterred by the 
jealously preserved eleven curves on the 
highway which links Carmel with Mon- 
terey and the world, motorists, in ever- 
increasing numbers joyfully made the 
trip—and told their friends. After the 
motorists came the “realtors” and pro- 
moters, buying up lots and waiting for 
the inevitable “raise.” Later came the 
demand from this business army of occu- 
pation for “improvements,” asphalt pav- 
ings, sidewalks, graded streets, better 
plumbing, and the elimination of the 
eleven curves. 

For over twelve years now the contest 
has gone on with varying fortune. Quite 
recently it seemed as though “progress” 
must surely win the day. “You cannot 
lose money at Carmel-by-the-Sea!” had 
become a veritable slogan in the ranks of 
the real estate army; with Carmel im- 
proved you could not fail to make a 
fortune. When the matter came up for 
decision recently, both sides bestirred 
themselves as never before, and all Cali- 
fornia looked on with curious interest. 
The villagers—the fundamentalists, as 
they are called—won the day. By solid 
majorities the asphalt pavings, the side- 
walks, the graded streets, were voted 
301 








302 


down, and the proposal for the elimina- 
tion of the eleven curves indignantly re- 
jected. 

Just before the ballot the Protective 
League of Carmel-by-the-Sea issued a 
statement. “We made our escape,” it 
declared, “‘from cities only te be pursued 
in this quiet retreat by ‘realtors’ and 
‘promoters.’ Carmel is a village. The 
majority of its taxpayers came here, not 
to promote or even endure commercial or 
metropolitan enterprises, but to escape 
them and their attending evils of exorbi- 
tant expenses and destruction of privacy 
and of quiet.” 

We have nothing but kindly feelings 
towards “progress,” even when spelled 
with a big “P;” it has much to be said 
for it. Our sympathies nevertheless are 
with the Carmelites. 


Hoover Warns the States 


A= the States which once were so 
touchy about Federal encroachment 
upon their rights now willing to forego 
the larger part of those rights in order 
that they may be able to shift certain 
burdens over to the Federal Government? 
The question is raised by the address of 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover before 
the meeting, recently held in Washing- 
ton, of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Public Utilities Commissioners. 
Dual government, Secretary Hoover 
said, is in peril. The local self-govern- 
ment side of it appears about to be sacri- 
ficed to paternalism; and it sometimes 
seems that the States are willing to sur- 
render their rights if they may at the 
same time shift their responsibilities. 
The Federal Government is already in 
large part, he said, a “centralized bu- 
reaucracy.” “If we do not resist this 
extension,” he asked, “what becomes of 
that fundamental freedom and indepen- 
dence that can rise only in local self- 
government?” He undertook to mark, 
too, the line beyond which the States 
should not yield or the Federal Govern- 
ment seek to encroach. “Where the 
States can equally well solve these prob- 
lems,” he said, “there is no remote reason 
for Federal invasion.” 

The immediate purpose of Secretary 
Hoover’s address was to express disap- 
proval of proposals to substitute Federal 
for State and municipal control of elec- 
tric public utilities, but the danger, he 
points out, does not lie in that situation 
alone. For the time being, the States 
appear to be not sufficiently jealous of 
their rights generally. There appears to 
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be too much grasping for the supposed 
material benefits of Federal control, with 
little thought for what the States are 
giving up. 

This attitude will not continue for- 
ever. The American people, when they 
think of it, have no intention of surren- 
dering local government. But there is 
danger that irreparable harm may be 
done before public attention returns to 
the safeguards of individual and local 
freedom. 


Rounding Up the 
British Reds 


r strict law, the British Government 

has doubtless a good case against the 
eight “Reds” just arrested. It is a crime 
to foment revolution, and neither in 
speech nor in writing are Communists 
careful to avoid incitements to mutiny in 
the armed forces of the crown. Indeed, 
so clear is the case on technical grounds, 
that last year one of the defendants, 
John H. Campbell, editor of the ““Work- 
ers’ Weekly,” was indicted (and re- 
leased) by the Labor Government itself. 
The real question is whether the prosecu- 
tions are politic. Hitherto Britain has 
allowed extremists of every kind to blow 
off steam, and as a forum for faddists 
Hyde Park has long been famous. In 
fact, there has been no prosecution of 
Labor leaders since the year 1885, when, 
after riots in the West End of London, 
John Burns, among others, was sent to 
prison. That later he became the first 
trade-unionist to enter the Cabinet is 
perhaps significant. 

In the Burns case there was actual 
violence. But to-day the Communists, 
however mistaken they may be, are 
charged only with propaganda. It is not 
suggested that they have actually caused 
a mutiny among soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and police, or that any damage to life 
and property has followed their leaflet- 
eering. Hence it will be urged on their 
behalf that they are to be punished for 
opinion. And we shall hear pointed ref- 
erences to Lords Carson and Birkenhead, 
both of them judges, who before the war 
were accused of using language calcu- 
lated to incite Ulster to resist the author- 
ity of Parliament as then expressed in 
the Home Rule Bill. 

What the Government fears is the 
situation in the coal mines. Early next 
year a truce of nine months will expire. 
A royal commission is using the interval 
to work out a plan of peace. Acting un- 
der instructions from Russia, the Com- 












munists, on their side, are advocating a 
general strike. As a precaution, many 
bodies of “Fascisti” are formed. Andf 
they have received the blessing of the 
Home Secretary, Sir William Joynson. 
Hicks. The O. M. S., as it is called, orf 
Organization for the Maintenance of 
Supplies, is now administering to its 
members the oath required of special 
constables. And the danger is that La- 
bor, on its side, may enroll a Workers’ 
Army. The game is one at which two 
can play. 

The position would be simpler if you 
could definitely segregate the Commv- 
nists from Socialists and the trade 
unions. But “red” is a color of many 
shades. One defendant, Harry Pollitt, is 
secretary of what Labor calls the Na. 
tional Minority Movement, which is only 
pink. Yet it carried the Scarborough 
Congress against MacDonald; and at 
Liverpool—the Labor Party’s Conference 
—had a solid backing of 100,000 voies 
by card. Many a worker, while repv- 
diating Communism as a creed, will be 
angered at prosecutions aimed, as he wil 
think, at freedom of speech among his 
shopmates. The action of the Gover- 
ment, therefore, is bound to be hotly de- 
bated when Parliament -meets. The 
hand of Prime Minister Baldwin has 
been forced, so it would appear, by Die- 
Hards who compiain that, in his dealings 
with Labor he has not shown a sufi- 
ciently robust attitude. 


















































King Rubber 


HE world at large and this country in 
particular needs more rubber. Thi 
need will increase, and at this time the 
supply is decreasing. The danger of 4 
diminishing supply is not so much be- 
cause Great Britain has restricted rubber 
exportation from India as because there 
has for some years been a reduction there 
in the planting of rubber trees. Crud@ 
rubber has risen in price. 

There has naturally been talk 0 
American-grown or American-owned rub- 
ber for America. To-day it is said that 
Great Britain and Holland control ove 
ninety per cent of the output. There aré 
climatic possibilities in the Philippines 
but there are also political difficulties 
Rubber-growing concessions from Mes 
ico to American capitalists have bee? 
discussed. Other plans have been sug 
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gested, but with little or no practical re 
sult. 

Now comes a definite and large schem 
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Be blessed for making up this peace 


(Coriolanus, Act V, Scene 3) 
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Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
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Cargill in the Central Press 
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Joan of Arc rides again 


Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service 
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Harvey S. Firestone, well known to the 
general public as the friend of Henry 
Ford and Thomas Edison, is the head of 
a large tire-manufacturing concern, and 
is ‘herefore strongly interested in the 
rubber question. He looks chiefly to 
Liberia but partly to Mexico for Ameri- 
can-controlled rubber. He announces 
that the Firestone Plantation Company 
has signed an agreement with the Libe- 
rian Government by which it obtains a 
lease of 1,000,000 acres of land suitable 
for rubber growing, for ninety-nine years, 
as well as a plantation of 2,000 acres 
fully matured and in bearing. In Mex- 
ico a lease of 35,000 acres has been 
taken. Already planting companies have 
been organized in Liberia, and contracts 
have been made for shipping facilities, 
now non-existent, and for roads and 
plants. 

Liberia is not America, but she is a 
sort of foster-child of America, and there 
is no danger of interference by bandits 
or revolutionists—which certainly cannot 
be said of Mexico. Though the climate 
is suited for rubber trees, it is not for 
white laborers; but it is probable that out 
of the two million native Liberians la- 
borers in abundance may be supplied. 

The undertaking is vast and ambitious, 
but there is nothing wild about it. It will 
take years to reach full fruition, but Mr. 
Firestone is not a Colonel Mulberry Sel- 
lers, and when he estimates that full pro- 
duction in Liberia will turn out a third of 
the present rubber output he is entitled 
to a respectful hearing. 


Honor to an 
Argentine Hero 


iy recognition of the presentation to 
Argentina by citizens of the United 
States several years ago of a statue of 
George Washington, the people of that 
progressive and friendly South American 
Republic have reciprocated by sending 
here a handsome monument of their 
illustrious national hero, General José de 
San Martin, who led them as well as the 
neighboring Republics of Chile and Peru 
in their war of independence against 
Spain a century ago. The statue, which 
has been erected almost within a stone’s 
throw of the Capitol in Washington, will 
be accepted on behalf of the American 
people by President Coolidge, with the 
Argentine Ambassador, Dr. Honorio 
Pueyrredon, making the presentation. 
The unveiling is to take place on the date 
of this issue, October 28. 
The San Martin statue will be the first 





of a foreign hero, aside from a number 
who fought in the War of the Revoiution 
and Joan of Arc, to stand in the National 
capital. An artistic work of bronze and 
granite, it bears the names of the princi- 
pal battles in which he participated in 
aiding the South American colonies to 
throw off the oppressive yoke of Spain, 
with bronze bas-reliefs along the sides 
depicting historic scenes from these bat- 
tles—San Lorenzo, Chacabuco, Maipu, 
and Lima. Everything about the monu- 
ment, even the sand used in the founda- 
tion, was brought from Argentina, from 
places connected with the hero; and so 
it is completely a gift from that sister 
Republic. 

A constant reminder of similar aims 
and ideals, the San Martin statue, in 
Judiciary Square in Washington, should 
aid in the growing friendship between the 
two nations. 


Mexico Again Threatens 
Foreign Property Rights 


| byaquaee of American and other 

foreign property rights in Mexico, a 
subject long debated before recognition 
by the United States two years ago of 
the new administration in the southern 
Republic, again is threatened as the re- 
sult of a bill introduced with the ap- 
proval of President Calles and his Secre- 
tary of State. The bill aims to regulate 
the famous Article 27 of the Mexican 
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Constitution, relating to the legal capac. 
ity to acquire ownership of lands and 
waters. It is around this article of th 
Constitution of 1917 that most- of the 
controversy affecting Mexico internation. 
ally has raged. ‘ 

As long as there is no interpretation 9 
the article interfering with validly a. 
quired rights, neither the United States 
nor any other outside nation has the 
right to protest; but this Government has 
made it plain to Mexico time and again 
during the past few years substantially 
what former Secretary of State Hughes 
said; namely, that “when a nation has 
invited intercourse with other nations, 
has established laws under which invest- 
ments have been lawfully made, con- 
tracts entered into, and property rights 
acquired by citizens or other jurisdic. 
tions, it is an essential condition of inter- 
national intercourse that international 
obligations shall be met and that there 
shall be no resort to confiscation or repv- 
diation.” 

The proposed Mexican law, which in 
some quarters is believed to be merely aff 
“gesture” on the part of the Calles Gov- 
ernment to satisfy certain political fac- 
tions at home, provides that any for- 
eigner having part in a Mexican com-P 
pany which owns or acquires land orpat 
water rights outside of a prohibited zones! 
extending one hundred kilometers fromp‘ti¥ 


the international border or fifty kilome-P°* 
hel 
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Loaned by the Pan American Union 


The Gift of Argentina to the United States 
The statue of General San Martin in its home in our National capital 
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ets from the seacoast, must agree to 
which infonsider himself a Mexican citizen as far 
merely as the property in question is concerned, 
alles Gov.d “not to invoke the protection of his 
‘tical fac-povernment” in matters relating thereto, 
any for-pader penalty of having his part of the 
can com-poperty confiscated. The law provides 
. land orfiat unless this is done “it shall not be 
ited zonep*sible to consider a conveyance retro- 
ters fromptively perfect.” No company in which 
y kilome pore than fifty per cent of the interest 
held by foreigners may enjoy the privi- 
tes granted to Mexican companies. In 
ddition, as to foreigners who have ac- 
wired land or water rights in the pro- 
ibited zone, it is required that they dis- 
ose of their property or rights within 
hree years, “unless they acquire Mexi- 
an nationality in accordance with the 
gal provisions in force.” 

Mexico requires foreign capital for her 
evelopment; there is not enough within 
er own borders; and yet she constantly 
hrows difficulties in the way of that aid 
hich she needs, without which, in fact, 
he could not live. Malcontents at home, 
hose who rebel at the thought of any 
oreign economic invasion and those who 
te always seeking for a way to acquire 
trough virtual confiscation or otherwise 
dluable foreign property rights for a 
mg, make it difficult at times for the 
lexican Government in power to avoid 
show at least of effort to invalidate 
nese rights. If that is what Calles is 
ding, the proposed legislation will comé 
Onothing. If he has more serious inten- 
lons, he will doubtless have called to his 
ttention the understanding which was 

















reached with the United States prior to 
the extension of recognition in August, 
1923, to the effect that no retroactive 
interpretation was to be given to Article 
27 of the Mexican Constitution. Mexico 
has been informed that this Government 
has nothing to say as to what she does in 
regard to future acquisition of property 
and rights in that country, but that the 
United States intends to safeguard the 
property of its citizens legally acquired 
under existing laws. 


Canada’s Elections 


Or October 29 three political parties 

(Liberal, Conservative, and Pro- 
gressive) go before the voters of the 
Dominion of Canada in a general elec- 
tion. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, dissolved the last. Legislature be- 
cause he felt that the issues raised by 
tariff, transportation, and immigration 
problems, combined with the perennial 
question of Senate reform, should be 
submitted to the voting public. 

It is also understood that political con- 
ditions entered into the Prime Minister’s 
decision. This year the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
voted by large majorities to return to the 
Conservative fold. In Parliament the 
Liberals have been able to rule only by 
virtue of the votes of the Progressives, 
while there has been a steady increase of 
dissatisfaction in the press. 

An issue of importance involved in the 
election relates to the Canadian tariff 
against this country. The opponent at 
the polls of Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. 
Arthur Meighen, who was formerly him- 
self Prime Minister, is the leader of the 
Conservative Party, and is committed to 
a high tariff against America. The Con- 
servatives wish to stop the export of raw 
materials to us, claiming that their manu- 
facture into finished products in Canada 
would do much to stem the tide of emi- 
gration into this country by raising the 
standard of living. It is said in reply 
that the tariff reduction by the Liberals 
nearly four years ago has operated to 
secure an increase in the export trade of 
nearly $250,000,000 during the Liberal 
régime. 

The Progressive Party, led by Robert 
Forke, is essentially a farmers’ party and 
stands for cheap agricultural implements 
and articles necessary to production, to- 
gether with free trade in all the necessi- 
ties of life. 

The railway problem is almost as large 














International 


Mackenzie King 


as the tariff question. The Conservatives 
want full co-operation between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National system in the interests of econ- 
omy. The Liberals are for a modified 
co-operation, while the Progressives are 
running the gauntlet of unpopularity by 
demanding nationalization of all the 
Canadian railways. 

It seems to depend on the Progressives 
in the west whether the Liberal Govern- 
ment will be displaced by the Conserva- 
tives or not. 


Senator Ralston Dies 


rane M. Ratston, who died at his 

home, near Indianapolis, on October 
14, was perhaps the last of the Demo- 
crats as Democrats were measured by 
pre-Bryan standards—the last, that is, to 
bulk large in National party estimation. 
In many respects he resembled Cleve- 
land. There was not in him very much of 
brilliance, but he was thoroughly sane, 
thoroughly sound, completely devoted to 
a set of political principles which used to 
guide the Democratic Party. 

Ralston’s political record was too 
meager to make of him a figure suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to attract the Presi- 
dential lightning. He had been most of 
his life an unpretentious lawyer and 
farmer. He was for one term Governor 
of Indiana. He had been for a single 
year a United States Senator when the 
Democratic National Convention met in 
1924. That was all he had of political 
achievement in a long lifetime. Yet that 
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Convention probably would have nomi- 
nated him for President had he not made 
it plain that he would refuse if nomi- 
nated. 

The swing to Ralston came after the 
Smith-McAdoo fight had gone to unrea- 
sonable length. The Convention, in its 
exhaustion, had for the moment a vision 
of old-time Democratic sanity and a 
longing to return to it. Ralston appeared 
as the one man who could bridge the gap 
to the honorable past, and he refused to 
be nominated on the ground that he was 
too old and not physically able to do the 
cause justice in a campaign. Perhaps 
there was in his mind, too, the fact that 
the party had already wounded itself be- 
yond hope of recovery in that campaign; 
but the reason given was sufficient. 

Ralston did not have the opportunity 
to accomplish much as a member of the 
United States Senate. Had he come to 
the Senate earlier, in the prime of his 
life, he would have made a record of 
substantial service second to that of few 
men who have served in the upper house 
of Congress. 

The immediate political effect of Sena- 
tor Ralston’s death is that the Republi- 
cans will have one more vote in the Sen- 
ate to count upon during the forthcom- 
ing session. Arthur R. Robinson, whom 
Governor Jackson has appointed to serve 
during twelve months of the term for 
which Senator Ralston was elected, has 
announced that he will “faithfully sup- 
port President Coolidge.” 


Lo, the Poor Consumer ! 


I: hard coal for domestic use to become 
a luxury available only for the rich? 
The three anthracite strikes of 1922-5 
indicate a strong probability that the 
coal industry is approaching that conclu- 
sion. If miners will not arbitrate wages, 
and operators and selling and carrying 
agencies will not take lower profits, and 
Congress will not adopt any of the meas- 
ures proposed by the Coal Commission, 
then the householder who now uses hard 
coal will tire of his struggle to get it in 
the bin and face the alternative of doing 
regularly what the other coal-users of the 
country have done—that is, use soft coal. 
A feature of the present coal situation 
is that the hard-coal owners are them- 
selves urging the use of substitutes. The 
amount of anthracite in the ground is 
limited and closely held. Its owners and 
handlers may argue that in the long run 
the industry will make more money by 


selling less and keeping the price up. 
The working miners, too, seem satisfied 
to take a strike-vacation nearly every 
year so long as they can maintain or in- 
crease wages; a Pennsylvania license law 
prevents outside miners from getting 
their jobs. 

The number of coal consumers who 
incline to cut free altogether from hard 
coal is increasing. Pretty soon the strike 
method of settling coal controversies will 
drive the public to put up with substi- 
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tutes permanently—such as oil and gas 
—rather than to be the buffer between 
labor and capital. 


The Outlook’s Anti-Pollution 
Platform Indorsed 


Penne CLARENCE MACGREGOR 
in an address before the New York 
Waterways Association quoted and in- 
dorsed The Outlook’s anti-pollution plat- 
form: 

The Nation has an inalienable right 
to clean waters. 

Disposition of the waste of industry 
is a proper charge against industry, 
and against industry alone. 

No corporations and no communi- 
ties have any more right to pollute the 
waters with their waste than have citi- 
zens to dump refuse on their neigh- 
bors’ property. 

Congressman MacGregor pointed out the 
need for immediate action by the States 
to support the recent legislation by Con- 
gress. He said: 


Congress is limited in its powers. It 
can only legislate as to navigation. It 





He is not an alarmist when he says: 


to our State Legislatures who are equal; 
alive to the menace of water pollution. 


end. 


The Outlook j@pe 


has gone to the extent of curbing theghin 
discharge of oil into coastal waters, butfifhe 
much further it cannot go. The powerfiies 
rests with the States. Some progressf,. 

has been made by the States. Most P 
of them have laws upon their statute. T 
books, but in the main poorly enforced, §™P' 
I do not say that there should be anfhny 
immediate ruthless enforcement, bute | 
the enforcement should be more rapid. 

Methods of disposal should be adopted 
to rapidly lessen the dangers of indus.-f 
trial waste and the communities should" 
be required more rapidly to discon-fmad 
tinue the making of their sewage afhe 


source of danger and disgust. Hace 


alic 


Civilization must not be allowed tof**§ 
destroy itself. We must not be blind}P® 
to the fact that the destruction of nat-fatic 
ural resources is suicide. Our civiliza-ho d 
tion is too ruthless. We dry up ourhyall 
streams by failing to protect our for- 
ests. We kill the bird life by taking 
away their dwelling-places and leave #2" 
the fields open for the pests that de- fLeag 
stroy our agriculture. We kill off our pala 
fish by destroying their home. We kimi 
create cesspools from which to extract 
our drinking water. We fill our grave- 
yards with the victims of our bar: ¥ 
barity. We are more than foolish, fhan 
We are absolutely stupid. 


A 
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Let’s send more men to Congress ang 
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World War really came to 3 
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The Real End of the Wat,.,, 
CTOBER 16, 1925, may standiq 
history as the date when the!” 

whic 

DOSE 


Hostilities ceased on November 1ipP¢t 
1918; but the belligerents remained belp’**! 


ligerents. Peace nominally was restore 
when the Treaty of Versailles went int 


will of Germany was still kept subordi 


bond 
0ca 


effect; but there was no real peace. Th vale 
aug. 


nate to the will of the Allies by means of 


the open display of force, and for monthf* 
afterward the conflict continued wi 
Germany vainly resisting. When at la‘ 
Germany abandoned her futile so-calle( 
passive resistance, peace came withill 
sight; but it has now appeared to b 

definitely settling upon Europe only wi 
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held at Locarno. 

If a state of war has been really 1 
placed by a state of peace, it is not bey 
cause of any particular machinery t 
has been erected for preserving peace; 
is because the nations involved have nd 
a will to peace. Nevertheless the m ‘ 
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or 3 
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the conclusion of the Conference jus 4 
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rbing thephinery erected makes that will effective. 
aters, bythe discussions and the consequent trea- 
he powerfies at Locarno not only express a new 
aie jisposition but foster and promote it. 

° Ain. This is something that could not be 
enforced, gmposed upon the nations of Europe: by 
ld be anfiny superior force. The effort to organ- 
ent, butiize the world to enforce peace upon Eu- 
re rapid. hope did not and could not succeed. The 
adopted ye ropean nations had to work out their 
of indus- : 

es should pw” Salvation. Although the agreements 
» discon.fmade at Locarno contain references to 
ewage aBhe League of Nations, they were pro- 
Huced outside of the League and they are 
alid without the League. When the 
lowed tof228¥e attempted to impose security 
be blingpon Europe by means of a Protocol, the 
n of nat-fpations rebelled, but what they refused 
' Civiliza-fo do under compulsion they have mu- 
/ Up OUrByally agreed to do voluntarily. 













Says: 


our for] At the same time the Locarno agree- 
y taking ‘ 
nd leave#nents have materially strengthened the 


that de-(League as an agent for preserving the 
1] off our balance of power against war in Europe. 
ne. WeKimilarly they have given new support to 
> extract he Permanent Court of International 
age justice and have established more firmly 
foolish, #han ever the Hague Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes. ‘The force of these agreements, 
however, does not reside in their appeal 
ither to the League or to the Court or 
0 the Convention, but in the measure of 
00d faith with which they will be ob- 
e Wa perved. 
y stand i Not one of these agreements is any 
when thptfonger or more explicit than the treaty 
which made Belgium neutral and sup- 
posedly inviolate; and yet Germany, 
mber 1ipten she thought victory was in her 
ained belgt@SP, broke her word and tore up her 
s restoregpomd. There should be no illusion about 
went in@°C4™mo; but in so far as Germany has 
ace. Thgtmed, and by her experience has 
: suboul aught the rest of the world, that infi- 
opélity brings retribution there is a sound 


gress ant 
re equally 
lution. 
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means 
or monthe@5is in the Locarno agreements for hope 
ued wind confidence. 





Now that Europe seems to be getting 
- so-callef°ether, America should look to her 
re withif’Plomacy. The United States is rich 
ed to bf is thought to be) and unpopular. 
teditors are not usually loved. Ameri- 
fa’s business is to avoid everything which 
vill tend to make the European Powers 
bool their interests in opposition to 
he interests of America. We have 
iterests in common with every one of 
te countries in the Locarno agreement. 
tis the task of American statesmanship 
dmkake clear that, whatever the conflict- 
ng imMerests may be, the common inter- 
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ests of America with Europe are para- 
mount. 


Reclaiming Reclamation 


r NHERE is nothing new about 
Reclamation. Among the an- 
cient remains of man’s industry 

are the dams and ditches that people of 
old constructed to bring water to arid 
lands. When President Roosevelt made 
Reclamation in the West one of his out- 
standing policies, he was simply estab- 
lishing in America something that had 
been tested by the experience of man- 
kind. If his recommendations had been 
followed by Congress, the difficulties 
which are now threatening the whole pol- 
icy of Reclamation with disaster would 
have been avoided. 

It is useless to cry over spilled milk— 
or wasted water. What has been un- 
wisely done cannot now be undone. 
Much of it can be abandoned and the 
cost charged to experience, or politics, or 
profit and loss, or what you will. Some 
of it can be bettered by the spending of 
more money. Most of all, the repetition 
of those errors can be avoided if Con- 
gress will have the sense and take the 
time to change the Reclamation laws. 
No time need be spent in finding out 


_what needs to be done. That has been 


very well found out by the fact-finding 
committee appointed by Secretary Work. 

The members of that Committee were: 

Thomas E. Campbell, former Gover- 
nor of Arizona, 

James R. Garfield, Secretary of the 
Interior under President Roosevelt, 

Oscar E. Bradfute, former President 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 

Clyde C. Dawson, former President of 
the Colorado Bar Association and a spe- 
cialist in irrigation law, 

Elwood Mead, irrigation engineer and 
Director of the Reclamation Service, 

John A. Widtsoe, former President of 
the University of Utah and authority on 
dry farming and irrigation. 

Their report is unanimous. 

It has lain in the archives of the Sen- 
ate for a year and a half. It will stay 
there unnoticed for a century and a half 
unless the people of the country who do 
not want their money wasted and who do 
not want unjust conditions to continue 
over a large area wake Congress up to its 
duty. 

Those who want to inform themselves 
on this subject can do no better than to 
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send for Senate document No. 92 of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, 

It would be well at the outset to re- 
move from the minds of the suspicious 
the idea that the policy of Reclamation 
as such has been under attack. This 
Report makes clear— 

That Reclamation is not a failure; 

That the Federal water users are not 
trying to repudiate their just debts to 
the Government; 

That there has been no engineering 
inefficiency and no corruption. 

What that board of fact-finders has 
discovered and what it recommends we 
shall discuss at a later time. In the 
meanwhile it would be well for citizens 
to suggest to their Representatives and 
Senators that they unearth this Report 
and read it—if not all of it, at least the 
President’s Message on the subject, the 
Committee’s Letter of Transmittal, and 
the first twenty-eight pages of the Re- 
port. 

This will be profitable occupation for 
some of the hours that Representatives 
and Senators will have at their disposal 
before Congress meets on the first Mon- 
day in December. 

If it will, Congress can reclaim Recla- 
mation. 


Fooled by a Name 


T was James J. Hill who stated that 
I the only proper method of subsidiz- 
ing a merchant marine was to pay 
in proportion to tonnage carried rather 
than on the basis of ship tonnage in 
operation. Wise in many things, this far- 
visioned railroad genius of the Northwest 
believed in making a dollar spent bring 
back a dollar of actual service. 

America, if it is to reconsider its pres- 
ent system of supporting a governmental 
merchant marine and to adopt a plan of 
subsidization ought not to forget the ad- 
vice of Mr. Hill. 

We never want (as happened not so 
very long ago) to have a ship go from 
France to Seattle and back to France in 
ballast and make a profit on the voyage. 

It was an outstanding figure in the 
business world who stated not long ago 
that “Americans are willing to pay for a 
deficit. They will not stomach a sub- 
sidy.” If the payment of a deficit really 
amounts to the payment of a subsidy, will 
America long continue to be fooled by 
the name of the thing? It is time that 
we stopped consoling ourselves by the. 
use of misleading names and woke up to 
the facts. 











The “Monroe Doctrine’ of the Industrial Work 


Special Correspondence from the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City 


By CHARLES STELZLE 


r NHE nearly four hundred delegates 
who attended the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American 

Federation of Labor during the two 

weeks ending October 16 might truth- 

fully be characterized as “veterans.” 

There were scarcely any young men 

among them. 

Twenty-one years ago I attended my 
first Convention of the Federation in 
Pittsburgh. I was thrilled by the fire 
and enthusiasm of the men who made up 
that body. Samuel Gompers was in his 
prime. He held the turbulent Socialists by 
the sheer force of his personality. It was 
at that Convention that he dared throttle 
their discussion of the annually intro- 
duced “Socialistic resolution” by plainly 
declaring the whole proceeding out of 
order—because they were debating “a 
political question,” which, he said, was 
against the rules of the Federation. It was 
the beginning of his open warfare against 
the “radical element”—the “Reds”—in 
the American labor movement. 

At the Atlantic City Convention it was 
apparent that the dead leader’s task had 
been well done—there wasn’t the slight- 
est trace of radicalism. The Socialists 
have been completely silenced. The 
“Reds” had about as much chance for 
recognition as a Chinaman. 


American Workers and the Reds 


b ” FS namae GREEN, the successor of 
Samuel Gompers—who died im- 
mediately following the El] Paso Conven- 
tion last year—is fully as conservative as 
his predecessor, although the Miners’ 
Union, of which he had been the Secre- 
tary for some years, is classed among the 
more radical labor organizations of this 
country. 
Mr. Green’s position became apparent 
early in the Convention. One of the 
fraternal delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress, Albert A. Pur- 
cell, a member of Parliament, President 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, and the last President of the 
British Trades Union Congress, had 
made a fine plea for the spirit of world 
brotherhood among the workers of every 
jand. In the course of his address he 
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quite incidentally included the trade- 
unionists of Russia as being worthy of 
greater consideration than had _ been 
given them because of the fact that the 
Russian trade-union movement which he 
had in mind had been confused with the 
“Red Internationale.” He made no ref- 
erence whatever to the latter labor group, 
but had in mind the All-Russian Central 
Council of Trade Unions, which is com- 
parable with the British Trades Union 
Congress and the American Federation 
of Labor, and is now no longer a part of 
the Soviet Government, but rather quite 
independent in its economic activities. 

However, when Mr. Green responded, 
he said: 

“We in America know something 
about the teachings of Communism and 
the control the Communist Party exer- 
cises over the so-called Russian Inter- 
nationale. . . . We know that here in 
America that influence emanating from 
Moscow is seeking, as it has always 
sought, not to co-operate with us but to 
capture and control us.” Mr. Green 
stated that it had been the policy of this 
radical Russian organization to “bore 
within the labor movement to destroy it 
and substitute for our philosophy the 
philosophy of Communism.” And then 
he continued: 


We are not ready to accept that, 
and we wish that our friend who has 
so kindly advised us and has offered us 
such kind suggestions might take back 
to the Russian Internationale move- 
ment this message: that the American 
labor movement will not affiliate with 
an organization which preaches that 
doctrine or stands for that philosophy. 


At this point of Mr. Green’s address 
the delegates arose and vigorously ap- 
plauded. It was quite apparent that Mr. 
Purcell’s message and suggestion had 
been misunderstood both by Mr. Green 
and the delegates. 

I recalled during this discussion that 
while attending the British Trades Union 
Congress at Hull last year I watched 
with much interest the heckling of Mr. 
Purcell by the “Reds” because of his own 
opposition to their policies. I questioned 
Mr. Purcell after the Atlantic City ex- 





perience, and, while he admitted th, 





many of the members of the “Red Inte 


nationale” in Russia were identified wi 


the more conservative body of trad 
unionists, they by no means controllg 
the latter organization. 

Toward the end of the Convention th 
American Federation of Labor came o 


strongly in favor of a “Monroe Doctrine 


for organized labor in America. A res 
lution approved by the Convention dé 
clared that— 


The American Federation of Laborf.. 
is willing at all times to join with the 
free labor movements of other coun- 
tries for the promotion and protection 
of the interests of the toiling masses. 
It will not lend its support to any§'s 
movement to destroy from ambush the 
freedom of the workers of democratic§w 
countries. ... 

Furthermore, we convey to _ the 
world the most solemn warning off; 
which we are capable, that we will not 
willingly tolerate in the Western Heni- 
sphere any Old World movement] . 
which seeks to impose itself upon the 
American peoples over the will off". 
those peoples. What the United} 
States Government through President 
Monroe expressed to Europe against 
armed territorial aggression we convey 
in equally emphatic terms regarding 
aggression by propaganda. 

The New World is dedicated to hv- 
man freedom. We want all the worldg'™ 
to be free, and we shall help to thatj/@ 
end whenever possible. But, above all, ple, 
and beyond all, we shall preserve andftior 
develop the freedom of the Americas. fabo 


uni 


In a strongly worded declaration th a 
Federation declared itself to be unequiv},¢ ) 
ocally opposed to every form of “autoc 
racy, bureaucracy, dictatorship, whethef,,,. 
brutal or benevolent,” to revolution, ant life 


to “the teaching of revolution by violenc4., 
wherever democracy exists and where thq,,,; 


people have the power to modify of); 
change their government through the u4q 7 


of constitutional means.” It also specififi,., 
cally denounced the whole Communis{p,; 
philosophy which is superimposed up0ipo 
the Russian Soviet Government, closities, 
with the statement, “We stand for de el 
cratic America, and we want the wOiBp;, 


to understand that fact”—all of wld, }, 
resu 


met with the practically unanimous ap- 
proval of the delegates. 


The Veteran and the Vote 


ss 388 delegates represented 95 in- 
ternational and National unions, 
four departments, 25 State branches, 56 
central bodies, 21 local, trade, and Fed- 
eral labor unions, and seven fraternal 
delegates. The international unions are 
entitled to one vote for every one hun- 
dred members, and with the individual 
votes cast, to which all other delegates 
are entitled, there was a total of 28,332 
votes in the Convention, but the major- 
ity of these votes were in the hands of 
57 delegates who represented nine of the 
leading international unions. 

While most questions are decided by 
a viva voce vote, the 57 delegates who 
represented fifteen per cent of the total 
number of votes cast could control the 
Convention on a roll-call, the method by 
which all important questions are deter- 
mined. With reference to the first para- 
graph of this article, in which the dele- 
gates are characterized as “veterans,” it 
is interesting to note that the delegates 
representing the big international unions, 
whose votes control the Convention, are 
all “old-timers,” and in practically every 
case are the most conservative delegates 
in the Convention. To many this means 
that the action of the Federation is pre- 
determined by safe and sane policies, 
upon the while to others it indicates that the Fed- 

eration needs “young blood” in order to 


> will 
. United give it the fire of former days. 
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emer HILE there is always very deter- 


regarding mined opposition to the “one big 


at to ba union” idea, the tendency is steadily in 
the world{'4at direction, as is evidenced by the 
> to that fact that in the Miners’ Union, for exam- 
above all,§ple, which is the most powerful organiza- 
serve andgtion in the Federation, all workers in and 
mericas. fabout the mines, no matter what their 
trade may be, are affiliated with the 
Miners’ Union. The same thing is true 
of the brewery workers, and of some of 
the smaller organizations. The Team- 
ters’ Union needs to fight for its very 
life at successive conventions, because 
jthose engaged in this occupation are 
where thouickly absorbed by the industry in 
modify “frhich the loyed 

'y are employed. 
gh the ™] The Atlantic City Convention condi- 
Iso specif ionally suspended the Railway Clerks’ 
-ommun{Union, which has a membership of 160,- 
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— 100, because they refused to permit the 
nt, “aa eamsters who had become affiliated with 
a dl heir organization to join the Teamsters’ 


‘wp nion, although repeatedly ordered to do 
of wit, by the Federation. This action may 
result in the complete: separation of the 
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Railway Clerks from the Federation. It 
indicates, however, the courage with 
which the Convention usually acts when 
it seems to them the right course is 
plainly marked out. 

There is no question which troubles 
organized labor more than that of juris- 
diction given to the various international 
unions, and it is the cause of many 
widespread strikes, particularly in the 
building trades and other highly special- 
ized industries in which separate unions 
are organized—for example, the recent 
controversy among the bricklayers and 
plasterers, which resulted in the almost 
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complete shutting down of the building 
industry in our larger cities. 

It is an axiom, however, that jurisdic- 
tional disputes cannot be settled by far- 
feiting charters, enforcing decisions, or 
compelling men to join a union against 
their wishes, and, ordinarily, jurisdic- 
tional matters are largely permitted to 
adjust themselves through evolutionary 
processes. It is felt by the leaders that 
very frequently both sides are equally 
right. 


Comfort and Culture 


Oz of the most far-reaching actions 
of the Federation during recent 
years, and particularly at the Atlantic 
City Convention, was with reference to 
the Workers’ Education Bureau, to 
which the Federation is thoroughly com- 
mitted. Addressing the Convention. on 
this subject, Spencer Miller, Jr., the 
Secretary of the Bureau, stated that, 
whereas six years ago there were scarcely 
a dozen workers’ educational enterprises 
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in a half-dozen industrial centers, to-day 
there are upwards of 300 workers’ col- 
leges and study classes in well over 200 
centers. In 225 industrial centers, Mr. 
Miller said, there are permanent educa- 
tional committees of the central labor 
bodies, and he also pointed out that a 
resident labor college has been founded 
under labor control, to provide a more 
intensive course for trade-unionists in the 
problems, policies, and tactics of organ- 
ized labor, and that already in this resi- 
dent college an investment of $100,000 
has been made to provide an equipment 
adequate for its need. 

During the last summer nine distinct 
summer schools and labor institutes were 
provided for working men and women in 
different parts of the country. In the 
various educational centers there were 
enrolled approximately 35,000 workers 
during the past year, and over 300,000 
trade-unionists had been provided with 
mass education of one kind or another— 
by illustrated lectures in union halls, ad- 
dresses, and debates on industrial sub- 
jects. The Workers’ Education Bureau 
has prepared a Workers’ Bookshelf, 
which serves as the basis of this educa- 
tional movement for workingmen. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
at these conventions of the Federation 
that the American workingman has 
passed through the age of the pioneer, 
when his chief concern was merely get- 
ting enough to eat, a house to live in, 
and clothes to wear. He is interested not 
only in making a living but in making a 
life, and yet while American working- 
men are undoubtedly the best-paid work- 
ingmen in the world, living more bounti- 
fully than do the workers in other lands, 
perhaps being more skilled in many re- 
spects, their understanding and culture 
have not kept pace with their increasing 
knowledge. The Workers’ Education 
Bureau is therefore one of the most sig- 
nificant of the branches of the life of the 
Federation. The Federation assessed its 
various international, State, and local 
bodies for the support of this movement. 
This is the first time that such action 
has been taken with reference to an edu- 
cational campaign. 


The New Leader 


HE high regard in which Mr. Gom- 
pers was held by organized labor 

was brought out in the memorial service 
conducted in his honor, an entire after- 
noon being devoted to a discussion of his 
qualities as a leader, his statesmanship, 
his loyalty. to the working people of 
America and to Americaritself, and to his 
personal character. About twenty ad- 
dresses, most of which were of an excep- 
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tionally high type, were delivered by 
various delegates. 

There was no doubt in the mind of the 
Convention regarding the fitness of Will- 
iam Green to become Mr. Gompers’s 
successor. He is quite different from 
Mr. Gompers in his qualities as a leader. 
Mr. Green is magnetic; Mr. Gompers 
was dynamic. Mr. Gompers rarely 
smiled—he presided with great solem- 
nity. Mr. Green, while always dignified, 
wins through his pleasing smile, even in 
the midst of the greatest confusion. Mr. 





measured tone, as though accustomed to 
addressing large assemblages, and is ap- 
parently never at a loss for the exact 
word which expresses his meaning. 

Mr. Gompers was rarely without a 
cigar between his lips as he presided. 
Mr. Green apparently does not smoke at 
all. Mr. Gompers was thoroughly op- 
posed to the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Mr. Green, as a member of the Illinois 
Legislature, voted for the passage of the 
Prohibition Bill. “ Mr. Gompers was a 
Jew, although not regarded as very or- 
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It will be interesting to note what 
effect holding the Presidency of the 
American Federation of Labor will have 
upon the new leader. There is no doubt 
that, while he will not need to make the §) 
kind of fight Mr. Gompers made during } ' 
the forty years of his leadership, the §: 
problems that will face Mr. Green will be §} 
far more complex because of the rapidly §' 
changing world conditions in the field of }! 
labor and the absolute necessity for 
America’s active participation in world §t 
movements of every kind. To assume 















Gompers’s speech was often slow and thodox. Mr. Green is an active member merely a negative attitude would be un- §% 
halting. Mr. Green speaks in a steady, of the Baptist Church. worthy of American leadership. a 
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An Account of the Rhine Pact, with a Radio Postscript from Locarno [, 
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By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN t 

The Outlook’s Editor in Europe r 


OCARNO is an old town. It is at 
the head of Lake Maggiore, the 
largest of the Italian lakes except 

Garda. Perhaps Maggiore is also the 
most beautiful. Opinions differ. It has 
not such rugged, dramatic shores as have 
Lakes Como, Lugano, or Garda’s upper 
reaches. But, like Leman, compared 
with other Swiss lakes, so Maggiore, 
compared with other Italian lakes, has a 
special splendor all its own. 

Its extreme northern end lies, not in 
Italy, but in Switzerland, in the Swiss 
Italian-speaking canton of Ticino. There 
are not many Swiss towns on this lovely 
shore; there is not enough room for 
many. But you could hardly find more 
attractive places than Brissago, Ronco, 
Ascona, Locarno. 

At this season of the year Locarno is 
specially pleasant. The mountains pro- 
tect it from the occasional harsh autumn 
winds. The hills are colorful and odor- 
ous with yellow and red leaves and ripe 
grapes, and one enjoys here to his heart’s 
content the justly famed grape cure with- 
out too great a strain on the portemon- 
naie. The region is well supplied with 
hotels. Here at Locarno there are some 
two dozen, little and big. Each seems 
clean with a characteristic Swiss cleanli- 
ness, and each seems simpatico, as the 
Italians like to say. The hotels are now 
having such a run of trade as they have 
never before experienced, because of the 
sudden presence of a very large number 
of persons here attracted by the Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers. 

“The good qualities of Locarno are all 
very well,” says a sharp-eyed, sharp- 
nosed friend, “but there must have been 





another and a particular reason for 
choosing it as the place for this Confer- 
ence. Last month we were told, you re- 
member, that the Conference would be 
held in Switzerland, a neutral state. 
Most of us immediately jumped at Lau- 
sanne as being the most likely place; it 
is on a main railway route and has a 
well-earned reputation as a Conference 
city. Then some one suggested Berne as 
not improbable, because it would please 
the Germans more. On this another 
suggested Lucerne as still more apt to 
please them. Another man suggested 
Lugano, in the Swiss canton of Ticino, 
on this side of the Alps, as bound to suit 
the Italians in general and Mussolini in 
particular. Another man suggested Lo- 
carno as apt to suit them more because 
it is a shade nearer the Italian border.” 
Whether for this or for other reasons, 
Locarno was finally chosen. 

The present Foreign Ministers of 
France, Germany, Belgium, England, 
and an ex-Foreign Minister of Italy are 
here, with the present Foreign Ministers 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia coming 
later. We have a curious mixture of 
psychologies among them. If one looks 
for opportunists, the German, Strese- 
mann, especially after his talk to us of 
the press yesterday, appears in the front 
rank, with the Frenchman, Briand, a 
very long distance in the rear. Among 
the stronger and more consistent sort, the 
Englishman, Austen Chamberlain, seems 
easily first; the Italian, Scialoja, sec- 
ond; and the Belgian Socialist, Vander- 
velde, a considerable distance away. 
But these are only approximate defini- 
tions. 


More to the point is the query: “Why §* 
did the German Foreign Minister make |“ 
his proposal of February 9 last to the J¥ 
French Foreign Minister?” It has re-§ 
sulted in a memorable exchange of notes 
between Germany and France, and also! 
between France and other Powers. The td 
question may be answered, I think, by§P! 
reporting what comes up in familiar in- |“ 
tercourse with Germans here as to their] 
real reasons for desiring the present Con-§ he 
ference. Among those reasons I find the « 
following: al 

(1) Germany wants security against 
another Ruhr invasion. 

(2) Germany wants to see the Cologne 
area evacuated, not to mention all of the 
Rhine’s left bank. 

(3) Germany wants a local Parliament 
for the Sarre territory. 

(4) Germany wants, most of all, to 
break down the Versailles Treaty’s au-f4! 
thority on her eastern and southem 
front. 

(5) Germany wants to efface Article 
231 of this Treaty, the one fastening the 
war guilt on her and her allies. 

(6) Germany wants to see a general 
armament reduction outside her borders 
to balance that inside. 

(7) Germany wants the League of 
Nations to grant colonial mandates to 
her. 

(8) Germany wants to see in America 
the certainly favorable effects of the 
proposed security pact; she hopes to ob 
tain correspondingly ample credit fromfi 
American bankers. 

(9) Germany wants also to see the 
equally favorable effect of the pact omg 
the establishment and maintenance 
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great international trusts as the best 
method of insuring the world’s economic 
balance. 

A week before the announced conven- 
ing of the Conference the German Gov- 
ernment proposed discussion of Article 
231 and the Cologne evacuation as sub- 
jects for the agenda. These proposals 
were instantly and peremptorily rejected 
by the Powers. 

The agenda may be said to be reduced 
in world § to 4 single issue—security. 

‘© assume§ 10 be sure, on one side of security lies 
Id be un- arbitration as an interdependent matter, 
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and on the other side lies armament re- 
duction. As is well known, Germany is 
pressing all three issues. 

The question arose on this first day of 
the Conference whether any regional 
pact, such as is here proposed, will in the 
end bring greater justice and peace than 
would have come through the general 
pact, the Protocol, proposed last year at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
certainly the most ambitious attempt yet 
made to assure world-wide arbitration, 
security, and armament reduction. It 
contemplated a far wider measure of 
justice and peace than is contemplated at 
Locarno. 

Now, neither in Geneva nor here have 
I met any critics despising or disdaining 
the Protocol’s moral value. All are 
practically agreed in respecting its prin- 
ciples. They differ only as to the meth- 
ods of carrying them out. One often 
hears that the delegates at last year’s 
League Assembly unanimously favored 
all the items of the Protocol. This is not 
true. The Assembly simply confined it- 
self to sending the Protocol to all the 
Governments, recommending them to 
give it their most serious attention. Sig- 
nor Motta, the eminent Swiss-Italian 
statesman, confirms this and adds, “Had 
the League delegations been asked to 
bind themselves in the sense of approving 
all the items, we would have seen absten- 
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southern§tions.” 
Another statesman ruminates as fol- 
e Article§lows: “Well, what are you going to do 


if you cannot agree on methods? You 
must agree on methods as well as on 
principles to accomplish anything. The 
League has proved its usefulness in cov- 
ering social, humanitarian, administra- 
tive, economic, and financial subjects. 
But it has not succeeded in putting 
through a practical, obstacle-proof plan 
to settle the greatest political questions.” 

Another thus sums up: “In his As- 
sembly inaugural address M. Painlevé 
indicated one reason why the League has 
not so succeeded. ‘The League may go 
see the§to the extreme limit possible,’ said that 
pact omforator, ‘but let it not commit the mortal 
1ance Ofimprudence of going too far.’ This 
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brought down the delegates from their 
rosy clouds to the rough ground of 
reality.” 

The French Premier was constructive, 
however; he showed that, despite the 
non-ratification of the Protocol by a 
sufficient number of Powers, its spirit 
survives in the regional pacts proposed. 
“The Protocol, like the project of mutual 
assistance the year before, admits the 
existence of particular pacts considered 
as means of execution. If the Protocol 
had become effective, these would have 
been its corollaries; they are, as related 
to it, in the peculiar position of sons born 
before the civil status of their father was 
regularly established.” This bit of hu- 
mor was appreciated. 

The huskiest of those sons is expected 
to see the light here in Locarno. Will 
he be conscious of being a “corollary”? 

A year ago I talked with Dr. Benes, 
Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister. More 
than any other, he framed, under French 
inspiration, the Protocol of Geneva. He 
then said, “It is good, but it will have to 
be bettered.” 

The other night, at the International 
Students’ Service dinner (and M. Benes 
himself is a product of that Service), I 
spoke with him again about it. “What 
did I tell you last year?” he remarked. 
“The system of regional pacts (also en- 
visaged by Lord Cecil in his draft 
treaty), as well as a universal service, 
will lead to the same end, though likely 
to be longer in reaching the ideal. But 
we will ultimately realize it. I wish I 
might have talked about all this at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics this 
summer. Another summer I hope to be 
more fortunate. For security has value 
to you Americans also if it brings world 
justice and peace. It is no mere Franco- 
German or Germano-Polish problem. It 
is not even a European problem. It is 
essentially and widely international, and 
demands an essentially and widely inter- 
national solution.” 

While this is true, the world’s peace 
may be bound up in the decisions of the 
present Conference. It began to-day, 
but its discussions may not reach their 
really critical point before these words 


are read in America. 
Locarno, October 5, 1925. 


Postscript by Radiogram 


 Fypsoraas is henceforth historic. Her 
seal and her red and blue colors are 
now attached to the envelope containing 
the papers that compose the treaty of 
mutual guaranty just initialed by seven 
European: Powers. Included in these 
papers are, not only the Rhine pact, but 
also the arbitration conventions between 
Germany, on the one hand, and, on the 
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other hand, France, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. 

The agreements are, of course, not yet 
in force. Formal signatures are yet to be 
affixed—perhaps in London on Decem- 
ber 1. Then ratification by the respec- 
tive Governments will be necessary. 

Chamberlain says that in the face of 
history no government can afford to re- 
ject such a step towards peace and jus- 
tice. 

The treaty will be effective only upon 
Germany’s entrance into the League of 
Nations. 

It is not yet known what concessions 
the Allies verbally made to some of the 
German demands. As already indicated, 
these demands include: 

Enlarged eastern and _ southern 
boundaries; security against another 
Ruhr invasion; a parliament in the 
Saar [Sarre]; colonial mandates; and 
freedom from Articles 16 and 231 of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

In addition they now demand: 

The lifting of the ban on the pro- 
duction of aircraft; the easing of the 
occupation of the region of the Rhine; 
an advance of the date for the plebi- 
scite in the Saar; and permission to 
keep their present police intact. 

Of course the Treaty of Locarno is 
worth only what the signatories’ good 
faith is worth. Poland is the chief point 
of peril. France was unable to conclude 
a guaranty of the German-Polish arbitra- 
tion treaty in the general pact; she there- 
fore concluded at the same time and 
place conventions with Czechoslovakia 
and Poland declaring liberty of action in 
lending such mutual assistance as is im- 
plicit in the Locarno Treaty if a co- 
signatory should infringe its obligations. 
Poland should have been thus safe- 
guarded in that treaty; but the Germans 
were adamant against any third Power 
guaranty of their own arbitration con- 
ventions. 

The chief result achieved here is not 
so much in writing these agreements 
down in black and white as in bringing 
the highest authorities of Germany into 
direct contact with those of other Powers. 

The Treaty of Locarno closes the post- 
war era and opens one of greater security 
to Europe and to the world. In spite of 
the new incitement to an alliance be- 
tween Russia and the Asiatic Powers and 
the defining of the first step in Ger- 
many’s determination to revise the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and perhaps the Dawes 
Plan, the general sentiment here is far 
more confident of international fairness 
than it has been; and this fact will also 
influence the relations of America with 
the rest of the world. 

Locarno, October 17, 1925. 








This Reformation Business 
By CONVICT 49,068 


S I write these lines I am sitting 
A in a six by-eight cell in the Ohio 
Penitentiary. The music bell 
has just rung, and the harmonicas, Vic- 
trolas, mandolins, and so on are all going 
full tilt, each one trying to make more 
noise than the other. Just now a har- 
monica seems to be leading the noisy 
pack; and the windy gent playing it is 
abusing “What’ll I Do?” to such an ex- 
tent that I keep expecting to hear some 
one suggest something at any moment. 

Down on the lower ranges I can hear 
them taking the “chorus girls” for our 
annual prison “Follies” out of their cells 
for rehearsal. Two of them are murder- 
ers, one a bank robber, and the rest just 
common every-day dips, prowlers, forg- 
ers, and bootleggers—the last predomi- 
nating. 

And as I sit here waiting for the Hour 
of Bedlam to pass—it would: he foolish 
to attempt to write in all this clamor—I 
can’t help but think of a real writer, one 
of our “alumni,” the late O. Henry, and 
of the difficult task one would have con- 
vincing him, could he drop in for an in- 
formal call, that the Ohio Penitentiary 
of to-day is the same old Alma Mater 
where he was known as student 30,664. 

In the first place, if force of habit 
should direct his footsteps toward his old 
“apartment” in the C & D block, he 
would find it occupied by the writer in- 





ITHIN the cell which 

guarded O. Henry the 
author of this article has his 
residence. Convict 49,068 tells 
of the change that has come 
over the Ohio Penitentiary 
since O.Henry (Convict 30,664) 
published in The Outlook the 
second story from his pen to 
appear in any magazine. 











stead of his former cell buddy, Al Jen- 
nings, who used to be so fond of in- 
terrupting Western mail trains. And, 
secondly, if he should walk on down 
the tier, he might easily imagine that he 
had stumbled into a vocational training 
school by mistake, for that—through the 
indefatigable efforts of Warden Thomas 
and Chaplain Reed—is just what the 
Ohio Penitentiary is to-day. 

And there, in the same old unsamitary 
building where General Morgan of Civil 
War fame tunneled to freedom, O. Henry 
would find that an astonishing change 
had taken place—that some one, with a 
magic wand, had transformed the dark, 
gloomy prison cells into individual 
schoolrooms where men might become 
better through teaching and thinking. 
He would find the 1925 edition of 


“Percy the Penman,” brush in hand, 
practicing show-card lettering instead oj 
forged signatures, and his cell buddy, 
“Silk Hat Harry,” studying ad writing 
as thoroughly as he would a gullibk 
prospect to whom he wished to make a 
quick cash sale of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
He would find “Second-Story Pete” and 
“Jerry the Yegg,” their wrinkled fore. 
heads resembling the corrugations of ap 
old-fashioned washboard, delving deeply 
into the perplexing mysteries of cube and 
square root, and their next-door neigh. 
bors, “Two Gun Mike” and “Shorty the 
Dip,” handicapped by the life-long habit 
of talking out of the corner of thei 
mouths, conjugating French verse or 
spelling down as though their very lives 
depended upon the outcome. And if, at 
last, O. Henry’s bump of curiosity should 
get the better of him and he should de. 
mand to know what on earth they were 
doing, he would get this reply: “Learnin’ 
somethin’, chump. Gwan, git away from 
here!” 

This is how it happened: Some tim 
ago Chaplain Reed, whose duties include 
those of librarian, noticed that a great 
many of the prisoners were in the habit 
of drawing out books on technical sub 
jects and were returning them within; 
few days. Being himself a student, h 
knew these books could not be assimi: 
lated in so short a time. Upon investi 











Third grade schoolroom. 


the newspapers at the time of their arrest 





Two of the men shown in this picture were classed as ‘* master minds’ by 








gating, he discovered that, instead of 
being the “master minds” the newspa- 
pers are so fond of calling them, thirty- 
two per cent of the prisoners could 
neither read nor write and forty-seven 
per cent had called it an education upon 
reaching the third grade. Realizing that 
these men had a thirst for knowledge, 
but that they did not know how to 
study, he decided to teach them how. 
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to mele ,B So one morning he called his assistants, 
lyn Bridge # few of the better-educated prisoners, 
7 Pete” a into his office. “Boys,” he said, “there 


are a number of men in the shops and 
Idle House who ought to be in school. 
There isn’t room for them, so I’ve de- 
cided to start a school. Will you help 
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.-long habit and the Intra-Wall Correspondence 
or of thei School of the Ohio Penitentiary—the 


most practical effort toward prison re- 
form in the history of our penal institu- 
tions—was born. 
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And if, at Re. 
ysity should They started with just a few carbon 
should def Copies of lessons and a half-dozen stu- 
1 they were dents. But the news that “de sky pilot’s 
+ “Learnin dishin’ out learnin’” spread around the 
away from big prison like wildfire, and within‘a few 
weeks two hundred additional students 
Some timey had courses, and more were clamoring to 
ties include be enrolled. 
hat a greal This new system began to show such 
n the habi™ ™arked improvement in the men making 
nical subg Use Of it that it attracted the atten- 
m within @ tion of Warden Thomas, who encouraged 
student, h and assisted the chaplain to extend it 
be assimif throughout the prison as widely as pos- 
oon investi sible. Before long more than one-half 


the prison population of three thousand 
were busy at their lessons, which em- 
braced practically every subject taught 
in primary school or university. 

It was then that Chaplain Reed’s real 
troubles commenced. To furnish all 
these students with books, paper, pens, 
etc., cost money, and there was none at 
his disposal. Something had to be done. 
So the chaplain asked for and obtained a 
ninety-day leave of absence, and began 
a tour of the State to raise funds. 

In his talks before churches, clubs, 
fraternal organizations—any interested 
group of public-spirited citizens—the 
chaplain described life behind prison 
walls as it actually exists. He painted a 
word picture of the morbid surroundings, 
the dark, gloomy cells where prisoners 
idled away precious hours, brooding, pos- 
sibly plotting the revenge they would 
take when the State considered their debt 
to society paid. 

“Ninety per cent of the men in prison 
are coming back some day,” the chap- 
lain would say. “The question is, how 
do you want them to come back—hard- 
ened criminals, fitted for lives of worse 
crime, or better men, fitted by education 
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A corner of the prison library. 
here. 


More than 22,000 volumes—all donated—are kept 
A few of the Intra-Wall faculty are shown in the foreground ; one of them 


reads, writes, and speaks fluently seven different languages 


for useful service in the outside world?” 
By this sort of an appeal he raised 
sufficient funds to keep almost 1,700 
students in supplies and to furnish 320, 
or the most advanced, with a complete 
course of instruction in a useful vocation. 

Since then many generous contribu- 
tions have flowed in (enough to install 
this school in both the men’s and wo- 
men’s reformatories), but none of them 
is so appreciated as the soiled and wrin- 
kled dollar bill that arrived the other 
day. “This ain’t much,” read the boy- 
ish scrawl that accompanied it, “but I 
had to sell a lot of rags and junk before 
I got it. My brother’s in the pen, and 
maybe this. will help make a better man 
of him.” 

To help you understand what this 
school means to us, I will try to give you 
an idea of our routine. We get up at 
6 aM. After working all day in the 
shops or sitting in the Idle House—as 
hundreds, through lack of work, are com- 
pelled to do—with just a short time out 
for dinner, we are again locked in our 
“drums” at 4:30 p.m. Lights are turned 
out at 8:30 p.m. On Sundays, except 
for the short time we are at meals or in 
chapel, we spend the entire day in our 
cells—cells in which no reasonably sane 
man would care to house his dog; for 
into many of them the sun has never 


shone, and when they were erected sani- 
tary conveniences were unheard of. 

How long could you live in that sort 
of environment without losing all hope, 
without becoming bitter, without plotting 
revenge? How long could you live in an 
Idle House, where you had to sit all day 
on a long wooden bench, thinking, brood- 
ing, doing nothing for days, weeks, at a 
time? How long could you sit. there 
without losing your mind, or coming out, 
as so many have done, with the firm de- 
termination to get even? And why not? 
To make a man think normally you must 
let him live normally. 

This school is no “sob stuff;” it’s a 
business proposition. “Sob sisters” and 
“gush brothers” who infest prisons. and 
other such places, always wanting to do 
something, and usually ending by doing 
nothing, don’t fool the officials, and they 
don’t fool us. What we want is some- 
thing practical, not pampering or cod- 
dling. 

Under this system we can devote the 
long, weary hours hitherto spent in 
brooding over our condition, or listening 
to a “hard-boiled” cell partner .tell how 
many “peters” he had blown and the 
hundreds of “soft touches” he’d made, to 
learning a trade. And if, upon our re- 
lease, we are given a fair chance to work 
at it, and not the “bum’s rush,” the tax- 
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payers will have fewer convicts to sup- 
port. 

Getting away from the subject for a 
moment, let me tell you of an incident 
that happened last Sunday, which will do 
very well to illustrate just how much 
some of the “would-be” reformers really 
know about prisoners and prisons. We 
were at dinner, and a party of visitors 
who had attended chapel services came 
into the dining-room. 

“Why, you have knives and forks, 
haven’t you?” exclaimed one, her eyes as 
big as saucers. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied a joker on my 
right. ‘ “An’ some of us even got teeth!” 

Warden Thomas and Chaplain Reed 
cannot reform any of us; that is one 
chore we simply have to do for ourselves. 
But they can, and have, made brilliant 
scholars and even teachers of some of the 
most troublesome and unruly prisoners 
this place has ever known—men who 
have been in and out of prison so often 
that one might say that they were doing 
“life” on the installment plan; and any 
one who can do that has done more 
toward helping us back on the slippery 

?strait and narrow path than all the 
legislation our assemblies can write onto 
the books. 

There’s Spike, for instance. Spike was 


what the world called an habitual crim- 
inal.- He was only twenty-six years old, 
but had spent almost seventeen of those 
behind prison bars. We locked together 
for a while, and he told me something of 
his life’s history. He had never known 
his mother—she died bringing him into 
the world—and a switch engine got his 
father when Spike was eight. Two years 
later the Boys’ Industrial School got 
Spike, and the State has been his host 
on and off ever since. 

There has been some real tough 
“mugs” in this old quadrangle of granite 
at one time or another, but Spike stood 
head and shoulders above any of them. 
And as a consequence he not only earned 
the sobriquet of the “Prison Demon,” 
but served about two-thirds of his time 
in the “hole.” One day Spike walked 
into the chaplain’s office and rather 
sheepishly asked if he could have a 
course. 

“Certainly you can, Spike,” was the 
chaplain’s reply. “But I don’t want you 
to take one unless you will promise me to 
go through with it.” 

Spike promised. And when the chap- 
lain asked him what study he wished to 
pursue, he asked for a course in poultry 
raising! Can you beat it? Well, he got 
one; and from then on Spike was another 
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man entirely. And if any one wanted to 
talk to Spike, the piéce de résistance of 
the conversation would have to be chick- 
ens. Spike’s been out for over a year 
now (just eight months longer than he 
ever managed to stay before), and the 
last I heard from him was a jubilant 
note stating that he was working on a 
chicken farm, where he was chamber- 
maid to a large flock of full-blooded 
Plymouth Rocks. 

There are some who insist that Spike’s 
reformation is just a flash in the pan, 
that he’ll come back. But I’m betting 
that he doesn’t. For he also stated in 
his note that whenever he felt the urge 
to shatter the Seventh Commandment he 
simply opened one of those roadside 
vegetable stands, and that’s one form of 
highway robbery our lawmakers have 
completely overlooked. Besides, Spike 
didn’t have to go to work when he was 
released; he could have gone back to the 
old mob or into politics. So, if he has 
not reformed, he has at least developed 
some commendable scruples, and that’s a 
step in the right direction. Hats off to 
Chaplain Reed and his college, which, 
even though it has crowbars for window 
screens, is making our greatest failure— 
our prison system—pay dividends in re- 
habilitated men and women. 


The Crocodile 


A Letter from Russia 


Y dear B : 

As you have shown in your last 

letter a great interest in the 
conditions of my work at our factory, I 
can tell you that one’s position at a 
higher post is by far not all “beer and 
skittles.” One has always to balance be- 
tween three fires: the administration at 
Moscow, the Workmen’s Committee, and 
the workingmen themselves. You have 
to satisfy all three if you wish to stay. 
These are the more or less technical re- 
sorts which you have to consider; politi- 
cally you are kept in fear and horror by 
the local cell at the factory and the 
Country Executive Committee. 

As to the work itself, one is generally 
kept busy from early morning till late at 
night—unfortunately, most of it unpro- 
ductively. One’s time is fully taken up 
by endless meetings and discussions with 
the Workmen’s Committee, the Work- 
men’s Conflict Committee, and different 
traveling officials. 

Besides all these there are the reports 
in writing to the administration at Mos- 
cow and to other Government institu- 
tions. You see, one cannot complain of 





HO wrote thisletter from 

Russia P That’s our se- 
cret. Even though The Outlook 
is not permitted to enter Rus- 
sia, the publication of this 
letter from an employee of 
the Soviet under his own name 
would certainly make trouble 
for the author. Although it is 
anonymous, we trust that it 
will be found to contain stim- 
ulating suggestions for Amer- 
ican factory experts. 











want of work. One is expected to hold 
cultural lectures at the club. This latter 
I have not done for principle’s sake, as 
I do not see the reason why I should 
educate the “comrades” in any form. 
For your benefit, I will illustrate in 
this letter a little episode out of our fac- 
tory life. It will show you in what an 
uncongenial dependency we employees 
are placed. We are, for instance, obliged 
to tolerate having three inexperienced 


young men submit our activity and our 
conduct to a severe public criticism, 
which appears later on in all newspapers. 
In order to attract a larger audience, the 
passing of the final sentence upon us is 
being transacted in an absolutely farcical 
manner, and on the top of that we are 
represented as more or less ridiculous. 
Well, then, listen: 

There is a certain excitement at the 
factory: the crocodile is being expected! 
A fortnight before its arrival an urn is 
put up in one of the rooms of the fac- 
tory, wherein everybody may throw com- 
plaints, written on small slips of paper: 
complaints against everybody—adminis- 
tration, employees, workingmen, just as 
everybody thinks fit. Night and day 4 
militiaman is sitting by the urn to watch 
in order that it should not be turned 
over and to prevent anything happening 
to it. This seemed the more necessary. 
as a few days ago the monument of Kall 
Marx, which was standing in the market 
place of our little town, had beet 
knocked over. 

By the day of the arrival of the croco- 
dile the urn was full of slips of paper 
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the revolutionists against the old régime. 
this reproduction from a wrapper containing Outlooks sent to Russia clearly shows. 


What, again P 






The Outlook was barred from Russia under the Czar. That was because George Kennan, of The Outlook’s staff, worked with 
Now, under the edict of the Communist Government, we are barred again, as 


Toe Russian Censor found it neces- 


sary to stamp the wrapper three times with the direction, ‘‘ Returned because forbidden admission by the Press Bureau ’’ 


and the expectation great; nobody knew 
what would happen. In the afternoon 
the director of the factory sent a circular 
to all the higher employees. We were 
obliged to give a written guaranty to ap- 
pear at the session of the crocodile. 

When I entered the great school-room 
of the factory at nine o’clock P.M., it was 
full of people, who fought desperately, in 
expectation of what was to happen, for 
the best seats. When at last the curtain 
rose, we saw the crocodile and three quite 
young men from Moscow on the stage, 
who were seated round a table, on which 
the aforementioned urn was standing. In 
the background there sat the director of 
the factory, the members of the cell, the 
Workmen’s Committee, and different 
other comrades of high standing in a 
solemn semicircle. The appearance of 
the crocodile corresponded to the highest 
expectations: It was clothed in a scarlet 
dress, had a mouth full of dreadful teeth, 
and held in its paw a pitchfork. The 
orchestra behind the stage was playing 
a triumphal march, the crocodile rattled, 
keeping time with its jaws, and the three 
strange young men _ bowed, smiling 
proudly, in all directions. 

The audience, in expectation, held its 
breath and was enthusiastic about the 
appearance of the red monster. Pres- 
ently one of the young men stood up and 
delivered a humorous address: The croc- 
odile had come to the factory to discover 
misuses and to punish undutiful employ- 
ees. The slips of paper in the urn would 


be read at once and a just investigation 
should take place; the guilty ones would 
be severely punished. The crocodile 
being tired from the journey from Mos- 
cow, he would have the honor to preside 
at the meeting. Again the monster clat- 
tered with its teeth, the music played, 
and the session began. 

The complaints had in the meantime 
apparently been sorted, because one of 
the young men pulled out of the urn 
three complaints against my person at 
once. As it appeared later, there had 
not been left in the urn any complaints 
at all against comrades (i. e., members 
of the Communist Party); these had 
been in wise forethought destroyed and 
the whole material had been carefully 
looked through and sorted. And so it 
began at once with me, and that pretty 
sharp. 

(1) Why is this expensive foreigner 
here? He gets high wages, lives in a de- 
tached house, and does not do anything 
either for the factory or for the cul- 
ture of the Communist Party. Goodness 
knows what he is doing in his house! In 
the evening the windows are shut off with 
blinds, and it is impossible to peep in. 
These were the contents of the first slip. 
The discussion of the separate points 
lasted for over an hour, wherein I was 
attacked by several comrades, but pro- 
tected, to my great satisfaction, by the 
workmen, so that I escaped compara- 
tively lightly. The resolution of the 
crocodile was as follows: 





It does not matter that Citizen H—— 
is a foreigner, neither does it matter that 
he draws a comparatively high salary, 
because he earns it, being a specialist and 
is ‘being fully occupied in the factory 
from early morning till late at night, ac- 
cording to the statement of the workmen. 
He has no right to live in a separate 
house by himself; it is desirable that a 
comrade should be lodged with him; the 
question about the curtained windows 
would be settled then. 

That the accused does not do anything 
for the education of the workmen is a 
proof of want of interest and is to be 
regretted. There should be taken steps 
in this matter. 

(2) Why doesn’t Citizen H—— split 
his firewood himself, but allows it to be 
done by workmen from the factory? The 
following resolution was carried after a 
long debate: Citizen H——-, being pretty 
stout, it would only do him good if he 
would split his firewood himself. 

(3) Why has Citizen H received 
so much good furniture from the factory? 
The furniture is the property of the 
workmen and should be given to the em- 
ployees only in small quantities. 

Again there followed long discussions. 
As they could not come to an agreement 
in this important question, this matter 
was given over to the Workmen’s Com- 
mittee for a further investigation. Even- 
tually nothing was taken away from me; 
there appeared only constantly delegates, 
who made a note of each piece of furni- 
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ture for at least ten times, and disturbed 
me and my family by their presence and 
the many questions. 

With this point ended the discussion 
about my person. I did not get any 
punishment, thanks only to the work- 
men, who defended me the whole time 
against the comrades. I escaped with a 
few admonitions, administered by the 
president in the name of the crocodile. 


There will be other letters from this author to follow 


HE loved redbirds and bright mornings, 
Honeysuckle and sweet spring rose, 
Children’s laughter and pansy faces, 
All brave things that the sunlight knows; 
She was frail at the last like lilies, 
But her smile was sunshine across the snows. 


In which a big-game hunter tells how our wild life can be preserved 
from the menacing combination of automatic and automobile 


be, quite impossible to secure har- 

mony, either in thought or in legis- 
lative action, concerning the limitation 
of a natural right. Sportsmen regard the 
right to hunt and to fish as such a right, 
and too many of them resist all efforts to 
restrain them in the exercise of that 
right. To the common law, game birds 
and animals are known as fere nature, 
which is to say, they are of a wild nature 
and their ownership is in the State until 
reduced to actual individual possession 
as permitted by statute law. This legal 
theory had its origin centuries ago in the 
necessity for conserving food supply and 
for insuring food for the pioneers who 
went into unsettled lands. Except in re- 
mote regions of Alaska, such necessity no 
longer exists in the United States, and no 
longer is there necessity for conserving 
for food supply such game birds as 
grouse, wild turkey, quail, geese, and 
ducks. For the sportsmen themselves, 
and for recreation, and for a most valu- 
able training of our youth, the necessity 


[ always has been, and always will 





Other employees of the factory did not 
fare so well; most of them were found 
guilty and were impaled upon the pitch- 
fork or the great corner tooth of the 
crocodile, figuratively of course—that is, 
this was done with their slips of accusa- 
tion along with the verdict; at each 
execution the music played a flourish, the 
crocodile clattered madly with its teeth, 
and the audience screamed with pleasure. 


Mother 


By WILLARD WATTLES 


Music she loved and friendly greetings, 

Kind words spoken and ill forgot; 
She never faltered at any grievance 

Though her heart was hurt and her eyes were hot... . 
There was nothing honest and wise and merry 

And brave and tender that she was not. 


Long ago in a lonely garden 
Where dim leaves of the olive stir 
A young man knelt; but had he never 


Died for his truth and been laid in myrrh 
I should have heard of the heart’s high courage 
And God’s great mercy—because of her. 


(suns and Game 


By HENRY BANNON 


for conserving game in order that there 
may be hunting is a present problem 
which should be met dispassionately, 
though firmly. The problem is compli- 
cated by the inevitable invasion of the 
natural right to hunt. And this is no 
new thing. Almost two hundred years 
ago Gilbert White wrote in one of his 
letters to Thomas Pennant, Esq., which 
go to make up the charming “Natural 
History of Selborne,” these reflections 
over the unlawful killing of game: “The 
temptation is irresistible; for most men 
are sportsmen by constitution; and there 
is such an inherent spirit for hunting in 
human nature, as scarce any inhibitions 
can restrain.” Therein is found the ob- 
stacle which has caused the legislative 
pendulum to swing from one extreme to 
the other, both equally wrong. 


The Less We Kill, the More 
We Have 


\ I" x are firm in the opinion that the 
problem in itself is a simple one, 
capable of a just solution. If we would 
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Finishing this narration, I wish to 
mention that this whole comedy was by 
far not so innocent as it may appear to | 
be. The minutes with the resolutions 
were handed over to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the newspapers brought de- 
tailed reviews of the debates. A regret- 
table result of this was the discharge of 


several able employees. 
H——. 














have more game, we must kill less. All 
agree with that, but differ, and sometimes 
needlessly quarrel, over how to restrict 
hunting. 

In some States, such as Ohio, the 
hunting of quail has been restricted 
by the extreme of not permitting them 
to be hunted at all. The reasons for the 
widespread increase in hunting during the 
past fifteen years is found in the fact 
that it has become so easy. When the 
hunter was under the necessity of de- 
pending on the horse and buggy for con- 
veyance to the hunting-grounds and the 
double-barrel gun for his firearm, hunting 
was not so easy as with the motor car 
for conveyance and the automatic and 
repeater for his firearm. Well do we re- 
member how, in the late eighties and in 
the nineties, the hunter was under the 
necessity of getting up long before day 
and facing a cold buggy ride for from two 
to three hours before reaching the game 
fields; and also do we remember the re- 
turn in the star-lit frosty night. There 
were but few quail hunters then. The 
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automobile has given the soft ones their 
opportunity. In those days two shots 
was the limit. Now it is five or six from 
a firearm that is perfection in itself dis- 
charging in rapid succession cartridges 
loaded with such scientific precision as 
makes them extremely deadly. Formerly 
our game birds had a fair chance; now 
they have no chance. 

Always is it easy to find the wrong. 
The difficulty is to find the remedy, and 
the greater difficulty is to reduce that 
remedy into legislation. I have before 
me Dr. Pope’s interesting book, ‘“Hunt- 
ing with the Bow and Arrow” (Put- 
nams, 1925). Every sportsman should 
own a copy. Here is his idea: 


With the rapid development of fire- 
arms, hunting tends to lose its sporting 
quality. The killing of game is becom- 
ing too easy; there is little triumph 
and less glory than in the days of yore. 
Game preservation demands a limita- 
tion of armament. We should do well 
to abandon the more powerful and ac- 
curate implements of destruction, and 
revert to the bow. 


So writes the man who, with bow and 
arrow made by himself, has laid low the 
deer, the moose, the mountain sheep, and 
the grizzly bear, besides smaller game. 
He is now in Africa, with Stewart Ed- 
ward White, hunting with bow and 
arrow. A law forbidding the use of any 
device for the killing of game other than 
the bow and arrow would be impossible 
of enactment. However, the principle is 
well put. 

Richard Jefferies, who is spoken of by 
Colonel Roosevelt as a man of letters, a 
sportsman, and a naturalist, gives us a 
more practical solution. Consider what 
he says in that delightful essay, “The 
Single-Barrel Gun.” You will find it in 
the collection of his essays published in 
1908 by Chatto & Windus, under the 
title “The Open Air.” His was the day 
of the double-barrel, and his hope was 
for a return of the single-barrel. I can 
only quote briefly: 


Quickness of firing keeps the double- 


barrel to the front; but suppose a re- 
peater was to be invented, some day, 
capable of discharging two cartridges 
in immediate succession? And if two 
cartridges, why not three? An easy 
thought, but a very difficult one to 
realize. Something in the power of the 
double-barrel—the overwhelming odds 
it affords the sportsmen over birds and 
animals—pleases. A man feels master 
of the copse with a double-barrel; and 
such a sense of power, though only 
over feeble creatures, is fascinating. . . . 

For everything but the multiplica- 
tion of slaughter I liked the single 
best; I had more of the sense of wood- 
craft with it. When we consider how 
helpless a partridge is, for instance, 
before the fierce blow of shot, it does 
seem fairer that the gunner should 
have but one chance at the bird. Par- 
tridges at least might be kept for 
single-barrels; great bags of partridges 
never seemed to me quite right. Some- 
how it seems to me that to take so 
much advantage as the double-barrel 
confers is not altogether in the spirit 
of sport. The double-barrel gives no 
“law.” At least to those who love the 
fields, the streams, and woods for their 
own sake, the single-barrel will fill the 
bag sufficiently, and will permit them 
to enjoy something of the zest men 
knew before the invention of weapons 
not only of precision but of repetition 
——inventions that rendered them too 
absolute masters of the situation. A 
single-barrel will soon make a sports- 
man the keenest of shots. 


The single-shot single-barrel gun will 
afford plenty of sport for any sportsman. 
Such a firearm will prove equal to all the 
things so well said of it by Richard 
Jefferies. In Ohio the hunters would 
welcome such an opportunity. However, 
they made their election between the 
surrender of the repeater and putting 
quail on the song-bird list and lost their 
right to hunt them at all. Even on the 
outskirts of the cities and villages quail 
are now abundant throughout Ohio. 
Last Sunday a covey of twenty-four 
leisurely wandered about my yard in 
search of insect food. We favor the 
single-shot single-barrel gun. It will take 
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longer to kill a few birds, but it will 
teach deliberation. 


A Question of Armament 


uT if bow and arrow be obsolete and 
the single-barrel unable to respond 
to the desire of the soft ones to kill, why 
not limit the power to kill by limiting the 
hunter to the use of the double-barrel? 
Why not limit the right to shoot to but 
three days a week during the open sea- 
son, thereby permitting the coveys to 
have some peace and an opportunity to 
feed? The answer of the many sports- 
men is that the remedy to reduce killing 
of game is to fix a bag limit by law and 
leave it to the conscience of the hunter 
not to violate it. Their argument is, if you 
have a bag limit, what difference does 
it make whether you use a single-barrel, 
double-barrel, or automatic shotgun? 
The answer is, that too many hunters 
pay no attention to bag limits, and such a 
law is unenforceable, and there is no such 
thing as conscience in one who believes 
his natural rights are being impaired. 
Nevertheless there should be a bag limit, 
for whatever it may be worth, because 
true sportsmen will respect it. 

The game laws of any State may be 
amended by providing for an open sea- 
son for quail shooting, during which they 
may be hunted only on Mondays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays. It may be made 
unlawful to shoot at, injure, or kill any 
game bird with any repeater, automatic, 
or other magazine gun, or except when 
they are flying. A bag limit of twelve 
quail in one day or fifty for the season 
is a reasonable limitation in those States 
in which agriculture is in an advanced 
stage of development. Five woodcock, 
geese, and shore birds is not too low for 
a day’s limit; nor are ten duck a day or 
sixty for the season an unreasonable re- 
striction. However, the principal accom- 
plishment is to limit the power to kill by 
excluding the magazine gun. Such a 
prohibition should be universal. Restric- 
tions respecting upland shooting depend 
upon local conditions, but those about 
migratory birds should be universal. 





























Courtesy American Game Protective Association 


Shooting ducks from a blind on Bass Lake, Indiana 








The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


‘One Increasing Purpose . 


A Review by CLARA BELLINGER GREEN 


N | R. HUTCHINSON in his latest 
novel, “One Increasing Pur- 
pose,” * has for his theme the 

world-old desire to fathom life and its 

meaning—the ‘“Master-Knot of Human 

Fate” which concerned thinking men 

long before Omar Khayyam gave it up: 

There was the Door to which I found 
no Key. 

The hero of the story, Simon Paris, 
the youngest of the three Paris brothers, 
and a war veteran, furnishes one more 
instance of the fact that the war unfitted 
many men for the ordinary business of 
life. Returning home after the unspeak- 
able existence in the trenches, he found, 
to his amazement, his old world going on 
precisely as it did before the war. He 
cannot go on as he did before. Life has 
a different, a deeper meaning to him. He 
cannot explain the change in himself 
which he realizes and which all detect. 
Coming out of the war “unscathed”— 
always expecting to “catch it,” as all his 
comrades did; “and he never did catch 
it”—he has come to believe that he has 
been spared for some purpose. He is 
obsessed by the notion, but to make sure 
of it he seeks to communicate with 
his mother, with whom he has always 
had sympathetic understanding and who 
has died during the war. His experi- 
ence, alone in the dugout—his compan- 
ions killed—when his involuntary cry, 
“Mother, why am I spared?” brought to 
him the assurance of her presence, is not 
altogether unusual or unnatural. It is 
related that he “felt within him one of 
those astonishing, unexpected, inexpres- 
sibly comforting acquisitions of absolute 
knowledge”—that he had been spared 
and would be spared for some purpose. 
Excess of emotion, one may say, yet 
there are moments when the heart de- 
mands and seems to receive, without out- 
ward manifestation, certitude of the lost 
one’s presence. 

Simon Paris, familiarly called Sim, is 
a man of the Mark Sabre type, not quite 
such a helpless buffet of circumstance as 
the eccentric hero of “If Winter Comes,” 
but, like him, lacking the inherent self- 
protective faculty to a degree that nears 
imbecility. Like Mark Sabre, he irri- 
tates by his inability to cope with ordi- 

1One Increasing Purpose. By A. S. 
Hutchinson. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 32. 
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nary conditions. Sim’s pursuit of his 
purpose is the story of the book. To 
normal intelligence this purpose might 
have been sought as effectively while 
“doing the day’s work” in some lucrative 
business. Not to Sim. First of all, he 
“chucked the service,” thus depriving 
himself of the increased pay which pro- 
motion to the rank of major at the close 
of the war brought him. 

“What on earth does he want to retire 
for now?” pertinently asks his brother 
Charles. 

Questioned on this point and his rea- 
son for turning down every business op- 
portunity offered him, he merely replies: 
“T don’t know.” “Gassed,” unknown to 
the author, concludes the reader. If he 
could find the right person to whom he 
might confide his spiritual emotions, he 
feels that he could define himself. Eliza- 
beth enters, and at once comprehends 
him and his mental processes. One 
wishes that her sympathy were less soft, 
that she might instill character into this 
somewhat floundering hero. But, though 
inspired and encouraged by her, he still 
gropes, getting an illuminating glimmer 
now and then, until by slow steps he at 
length perceives his purpose. Countless 
others have trod the same path and ar- 
rived at the same truth; but to him it is 
a marvelous discovery. He formulates 
his revelation, “Christ the Common De- 
nominator,” and sees his purpose as the 
duty to proclaim it. Elizabeth, who, 
from a quixotic notion common to hero- 
ines, has found it out of the question 
to marry him for about twenty years, is 
now (her own obstacle removed) con- 
fronted by his—the necessity to go forth 
and preach, thus delaying their happi- 
ness. She gives him a year to try out 
his experiment, surmising, no doubt, that 
the end of that time will find him con- 
tent to live his new religion in daily life. 

As a novelist Mr. Hutchinson’s chief 
idiosyncrasy is excessive reiteration—a 
point of style which impresses and en- 
chains at first, but in the end becomes 
wearisome. A pertinent word or phrase 
is employed until it grows threadbare. 
Each incident, in carefully chosen phrase- 
ology, is repeated again and again, words 
of the original telling retained, as if a 
teacher were fixing them in the mind of 
a pupil expected to learn them by rote. 


Certain forms of speech also are affixed 
to each character, as though stamped 
upon them. We have to forgive Sim for 
his inevitable “old man,” “old girl,” “old 
Charles,” “old Niggs,” “old Gand,” for 
he is English and cannot help it; and the 
author, being English himself, sees no 
reason for varying his greetings. We 
know that when Sim meets his brother 
Andrew he will accost him: “Niggs, old 
man, how goes it?” and get the answer: 
“Oh, pretty good, Sim.” Alice and 
Elizabeth spare the author’s inventive 
powers by exclaiming, when other words 
fail them: “Oh, Sim, Sim, Sim!” Thus 
we know what to expect conversationally 
from each one—a method which saves 
mental strain on the part of the author, if 
monotonous for the reader. Linda, it is 
true, talks, and talks divertingly, but 
Sim’s linguistic paucity and triteness, so 
at variance with his spiritual experiences, 
constantly disappoint. 

Mr. Hutchinson still indulges in dis- 
located and involved sentences. We 
read: “She stressed exactly with a stress 
that no word in the language not but- 
tressed, as ‘exactly’ is buttressed, by 
some of the stoutest pillars of the alpha- 
betical bridge across the abyss of in- 
articulation, could possibly support with- 
out crumbling out of audition; and the 
stress she thus gave it had the happy 
quality of implying that, while she of 
course knew everything on the subject 
that was commonly known, hers was the 
type of erudition that desired to know 
also every secret, possibly sinister, depth 
that was not generally known.” 

In the side character of B. C. D. Ash, 
the “super-famous novelist man,” Mr. 
Hutchinson apparently has drawn a 
humorous picture of himself as an illus- 
trious novelist frantically evading the 
attentions of a too eager public. If 
it is an actual picture of his personal 
woes, he must have been an egregious 
sufferer from the fame thrust upon him. 
He has made B. C. D. a ludicrous object 
in his hysterical efforts to dodge the pub- 
lic, but that, we suspect, is intended as 
humor. And it is more than probable 
that Mr. Hutchinson will be afflicted still 
further in this respect as the author of 
“One Increasing Purpose.” 


Fiction 

VOLCANO. By Ralph Straus. 
New York. §2. 

Despite the ominously violent sugges- 

tion of its title, which, however, is en- 
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No. 617—124K white gold 
filled, plain or engraved 
Wadsworth case. ..$40.00 
14K solid white gold $50.00 





No. 615—14K white gold 
filled, enameled Wadsworth 
ee errs $45.00 


THE sturdy practical model 
for a man or the dainty time- 
piece for a woman—what- 
ever style you are secking, 
Tavannes can fill it. At prices 
ranging from $25 to $1000. 
A beautiful booklet giving 
illustrations, descriptions, 
and prices will be mailed on 
request. If your jeweler does 
not carry Tavannes, please 
send us his name and address. 





No. 528 — Sterling silver, sil- 
ver radium dial... .$35.00 
Same watch in 14K solid 
green gold.....:.. $70.00 


“One of the few great watches of the world” 





































































You can be proud of a Tavannes! 


No watch today can boast such perfection in the process of its manu- 
facture as the Tavannes. This exquisite timepiece, fashioned under the 
most exacting standards, has scored a series of revolutionary advances 
in the art of watchmaking. 


One notable improvement is the patented stud device for fastening the 
delicately balanced hairspring in the sturdy strapwatch pictured at the 
left. When repairing is necessary your Tavannes can be brought back at 
once to its original factory adjustment by the mere tightening of a screw. 


That’s only one of the reasons why your Tavannes keeps its unerring 
regularity in spite of the knocks and jars of daily use. 


The three watches pictured at the left give but a faint idea of the variety 
and beauty of Tavannes models. In any Tavannes watch—whether simple 
or elaborate, costly or inexpensive—you can be sure of securing the same 
absolute reliability of mechanism, the same unerring refinement of style. 
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WATCHES — ‘right with the Sun 














ADOLPHE SCHWOB, Inc., 45 Maiden Lane, New York. Established 1874. Branches: Chicago, San Francisco. 


Please mention The Outlook when writing to ADOLPHE SCHWoB, INC. 



















Christina 
Alberta’s 
A new novel Father 


H.G.Wells 


“The book is utterly beyond 
criticism; all the characters are 


delightfully genuine.” 
—The London Spectator. 


For sale at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


Safe 
Milk 
and Diet 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers, etc. 

Avoid Imitations 





-_™=™ 

Ask tor Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 





We want every American family in the 
United States to use 


Pure Vermont Maple Syrup 


It is delicious served on Waffles, Pancakes, Hot Biscuits, etc. 
(Recipe Book Free.) 100% Purity Guaranteed. 
We pay the Parcel Post fee. 
5% 1b Can “ Fancy Quality” - $2.00 
5% 1b Can * Choice Quality” - #1.75 


RAYMOND V. PARKER, LOWELL, VT. 





best 
prices smashed to almost half. 


2 and it’s yours 


All late models, completely rebuilt and re- eagy)iy 
finished brandnew. GUARANTEED forten ey 

§ no mo ca 
shows actual mechines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy pay- 
ment plan and 10-day free trial offer. Limited time, 80 write today. 


International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 1030, Chicago 





“Me, too—”’ 


Line forms on the right for all who are not 
entirely satisfied with what they’ve got. 
Count off by fours, multiply by the day of 
the month, and subtract your age, and you 
arrive at the number of people who already 


have discovered how much the Classified 
Advertising Section can help them. 

Come on in! 

What have you to offer? 

Travel or hotel service ? 

Real Estate ? 

A school? 


A position for some one extra nice, 
or your own services ? 


That odd thing which the Mart of 
the Unusual covers so nicely ? 


Or what have you? 
Information’s free and gladly given 
without obligation 
The Classified Advertising Section 
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tirely apt, “Volcano” is a diverting and 
delightful book; not quite credible per- 
haps, but as the sub-title reads “A 
Frolic,” that need not matter. Moreover, 
it is only when it is finished that doubt 
arises; the spell holds until the end. But 
Mr. Straus has achieved something more 
than a temporary convincingness; he has 
written a novel dealing with the “dan- 
gerous age” —the heroine is forty-two— 
which is neither pathological, morbid, 
tragic, nor naughty, but merry, kindly, 
and keen. Miss Gertrude Belt, cold, 
competent, and correct until in one wild 
escapade as highly incorrect as it is 
innocent she throws off the smothering 
atmosphere of a narrow-minded little 
English town to find her true self, proves 
to be really a woman of heart and charm 
as well as courage. Her experiences, 
with a handsome and ingenuous young 
sailor for a “pal” and the clever semi- 
invalid man of the world, Mr. Pountby, 
for observer and ally, and for a back- 
ground the over-proper town of Croome 
with its over-proper, when they are not 
improper, people, provide a comedy of 
manners, morals, misdirected reforms, 
misapplied standards, and hard-won free- 
dom well worth smiling over. 


SWEDEY. Ethel Hueston. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. $2. 


Following Swedey is as sticky a busi- 
ness as the lollypop with which she is 
discovered in the first chapter. With 
incredible quiescence she goes through 
associations with a Methodist ministerial 
family, several laundries, a doctor, an 
army captain, and some waiters, to a 
grimly glorious love. One of the gentler 
romances of the World War runs through 
the book, and there are some charming 
glimpses of Iowan country life. The 
trick ending to the story is amusing, but 
for the most part “Swedey” is an excel- 
lent example of the lengths to which 
linked sweetness can be drawn out. 


THE GREAT PANDOLFO. By William J. Locke. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. §$2. 


The love story of two unusual people, 
Paula Field and Sir Victor Pandolfo. 
Both are large-hearted, large-minded, 
fascinating, gifted, and proud. She is a 
young widow, gently born, beautiful and 
aware at once imperially and humorously 
of her charms. He, the son of an Eng- 
lish housemaid and an Italian image- 
vender, is an inventor, a genius, and a 
master of men; egoistic, generous, impul- 
sive, gallant, dramatic; a magnificent 
exotic creature accustomed to carry 
everything before him. But Paula, who 
instinctively rebels at his overwhelming- 
ness, is not easily to be carried. Mr. 
Locke still excels in the happy art of dis- 
covering new and interesting people con- 
cerning whom, as soon as he introduces 
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them to us, we quite naturally and sim- 
ply want to know all that he can tell. 
Paula and the Great Pandolfo are 
worthy additions to the long list of such 
literary acquaintances for which already 
his readers have occasion to be grateful. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GOLCONDA. By Will- 


iam N. Vaile. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. $2. 


The author of this exciting tale of 
mining, murder, and mystery is, we are 
informed, a Representative in Congress 
from Colorado. Whether his Congres- 
sional experience has assisted him in the 
composition of his novel is dubious, but 
if he could preserve its style and spirit 
in the halls of the Capitol some future 
pages of the “Congressional Record” 
might be so much the easier reading— 
yet stay! Were we not tempted to skip, 
and did we not compromise on skim- 
ming, his hero’s one political speech? 
We were, and we did. But it is a very 
brief speech at that, and the remaining 
299 pages we absorbed entire and with- 
out pause. 


Essays and Criticism 


H., L. MENCKEN. By Ernest Boyd. Robert M. 


McBride & Co., New York. $1. 


It was a poet, albeit a New Yorker, 
of course, who said that the owl was also 
“an earnest boid.” But in this book the 
serious Mr. Boyd takes his life in his 
hands, and accuses Mr. Mencken, for 
nineteen long pages, of being an 100% 
American! It will take many a draught 
of Pilsener to drown the memory of that 
insolence. Mr. Boyd also repeats most 
of the familiar sayings about Mr. 
Mencken: That he is really a good- 
natured man, who does not, in his own 
home life, roar and rave constantly 
against all things American—against all 
things, in fact, outside Berlin and 
Vienna; that he is a hard worker; and 
that his seeming ferocity has had its cal- 
culated object in scaring many of the 
timid; and in making the Greenwich 
Village maidens love to display his maga- 
zine, the “American Mercury,” as they 
walk uptown with it clutched in their 
hands—much as Bunthorne -carried a 
lily. 

The object of Mr. Boyd is to show 
that there is a legend about Mr. 
Mencken, but that, while his bark is ter- 
rible, his bite is not half so terrible. 
Nevertheless, long after it was announced 
that the editors of the “Smart Set” 
would cease in their new and chastened 
“American Mercury” to use the shillalah 
method of criticism, there is still a good 
deal of club-swinging and Schrechlich- 
keit—but incidentally the “Mercury” is 
a very readable magazine. Its weakest 
feature is that so many of its contribu- 
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tors try to write exactly like Mr. 
Mencken. 







Drama 


A PLAYER UNDER THREE REIGNS. By 6ir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $5. 


It is an excellent thing for a player to 
have more than one interest; if he is 
bound entirely to the stage, then he can 
talk of nothing but shop, and his circle 
of friends is confined to those whose con- 
cerns are no broader than his. When 
Forbes-Robertson announced his retire- 
ment, every one said, Why he will go 
back to his painting. They did not know 
how near to his heart the brush and 
palette were. But they merely caught 
the suggestion and passed it along. 

In his reminiscences, just published, 
the graceful impersonator of Hamlet con- 
fesses that he never had the temperament 
for the theater. It is futile to speculate 
whether he would have made a greater 
painter than actor. He used the brush 
many times, and there are a large num- 
ber of portraits by him in various homes. 
But we are pleased with his art life, be- 
cause in his book it has enriched the 
pages with many excellent word pictures 
of artists and writers with whom he came 
in contact before and after he went on 
the stage. He speaks with intimacy, 
with charm, with vividness, of these 
Royal Academicians. In fact, there is 
much reverence in these pages for most 
of the people he associated with. There 
is no self-conceit in Forbes-Robertson’s 
reminiscences. He gives us a quiet nar- 
rative, with much humor in it, and run- 
ning through with but one insistence— 
his hatred and mistrust of the Hun. 
His family circle was a warm and vivid 
one. The drawing-room life of his day 
must have been delightful, especially if 
through these drawing-rooms could pass 
such folk as George Macdonald, Ford 
Madox Brown, Alma Tadema, Rossetti, 
and Swinburne. 

Forbes-Robertson began his career in 
that period of the English theater which 
was at the beginning of what Henry 
Arthur Jones first called its Renascence. 
It was the time of Charles Reade and 
Wills, and Taylor and Robertson. Then 
came the healthy novelty of Pinero. His 
era was the time of Marie Wilton, of 
Irving and Terry in their pristine 
strength. He tried out his abilities with 
Mary Anderson and Modjeska. He first 
came to New York in 1885. Through- 
out his volume, with the particular care 
of a Baedeker, he notes the characteris- 
tics of the United States and emphasizes 
the changes in our strange (to the Brit- 
ish) land through successive generations. 
Toward the middle of his book, memory 
being full, he seems to have rushed his 































































This gen- 
tleman, who with his pen has caught 
some of the courtly rhythm of “Hamlet,” 
should have given more of his full life. 


story. That is unfortunate. 


Language 
EUPHON ENGLISH IN AMERICA. By M. E. De 
Witt. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.20. 
This book aims to promote the correct 
pronunciation of the English language as 
it is spoken by cultivated persons in 
England, Canada, and the United States. 
It gives “euphonetigraphs,” or reproduc- 
tions in print of the pronunciation of a 
number of personages of all these coun- 
tries. 


WORDS AND IDIOMS: STUDIES IN THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By Logan Pearsall Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 

the 


Chapters on English sea terms; 
English element in foreign languages; 
four “romantic” words; popular speech 
and standard English; and English 
idioms. 


Biography 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN THE NATIONAL CAPI- 
TAL. By Allen C. Clark. Published by the 
Author, Washington, D. C. 

Lincoln’s associations with the city of 
Washington—his personal rather than 
his political life. His first coming as a 
Congressman; the balls and functions he 
attended as President; the shops he 
patronized; his death and funeral; and 
the trial of his assassins. Whatever is 
new in the book is perhaps not of great 
historical importance, but everything 
connected with Lincoln is interesting. 
The illustrations, chiefly from photo- 
graphs taken in Lincoln’s time, are many 
and excellent. 


Notes on New Books 


A GROUNDWORK OF ECONOMICS. By Joseph 
Johnston. The Educational Company of Ire- 
land, Ltd., Dublin. 2s. 6d. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. By 
Philip Cook, Albert C. Ritchie, 
Wilson, and Charles E. Hughes. 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Addresses given under the management 
of the American Bar Association. 


ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Ethel Colburn 
Mayne. G. P. Fstnam’s Sons, New York. $5. 


Reprint of a book published in England 


John W. Davis, 
Luther B. 
The Thomas 


in 1909. Histories of the great vamps. 
FATHER’S FIRST TWO YEARS. By Fairfax 
Minton, Balch & Co., New York. 


Downey. 

$1.50. 
An illustrated handbook, humorous but 

not lacking in usefulness, on how a father 

should behave toward a baby. 

= SILVER OF THE COLONIES AND 


AKERS. By Francis Hill Bigelow. The 
+ Sad om Company, New York. $4. 


Handsomely illustrated and physically 
very heavy. A fine book of information, 
with pictures on nearly every page. First 
published in 1917. This is a new edition. 
FAITH AND SUCCESS. By Basil King. Double- 

day, Page & Co., Garden City. $2. 

Moral and spiritual counsel. 

BEST SERMONS, 1925. Edited by Joseph Fort 
Newton. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 

About twenty sermons. 

Any perenne THE CHURCH. wy, Francis H. 
Case. The Abingdon Press, New York. $1.25. 

How to boost the church; suggestions by 

church advertisers. 
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Going to Travel ? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper's Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pictures 
of America and faraway places including the 
announcements of a large number of Tourist 
Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts 
and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 

Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desi 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


























Hunter’s Moon 


A new novel by 


Ernest 


Poole 


“Will take its honored place for us be- 


side ‘Huck Finn,’ ‘The Gang’ and 
‘Barrie Marvel.’” —New York Post 


For sale: at all bookstores 
The Macmillan Company 











# School Information SAREE 


FREE Catal os all Girls’ or Be 8’ boarding schools (and 
come ps) in U. pert advi ree. Relative standin 
ees. (Also <n of ALL aoe Training Schools is) 
Write American Schools’ Assoc., 121 imes Blidg., 
New York, or 1204-O Siiiens ‘Bldg., Chicago 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
es, unis and private schools. 
service. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


District of Columbia 
EARN $2,500 To $10,000 A YEAR 


in America’s 4th Larg rest Industry. 
etele, Clubs, Restaurauts, are crying 
for trained men and women. 
Let us show you how you can 
qualify—past experience un- 
necessary. We put youin touch 
with positions. Big pay, fasci- 
nating work, quick advance- 
ment, Write for FREE BOOK 
“Your Big Opportunity ” 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 9 1% 

Hall X-5898, Washington, D 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change i is to take effect. 





Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 

tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion . 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Industrials 


HE word “industrials” comprises a multitude of invest- mon stocks with those people are deemed positively dangerous.§. 
ments and speculations. There still exist people who What is an industrial? It may be anything, almost. In the 
shake their heads seriously when one speaks of a _ classification are the textiles—cotton, wool, and silk; great 
sound industrial bond, because they believe that there is no _ basic industries like steel; manufacturing industries of. almost 
such thing. And there are many who think that industrials every conceivable kind, type, structure, and degree of stability. 
as a class are infected with fundamental risk. Industrial com- General Electric is an industrial; so is the latest local venture 
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“Quality Merchandise” 
in Investments 








1* every city there is one place where the discriminating purchaser in- 


evitably goes to obtain the best merchandise. In the same way there is 
one place where the investor in real estate securities inevitably goes when 
he wants the best the market has to offer. 


The headquarters for “Quality Merchandise” in real estate 
investments is indisputably S. W. STRAUS & CO.—the 
House that is chiefly responsible for the wide popularity of 
real estate bonds today. 


This House, for years the leader in its field, is the one to which the dis- 
criminating investor naturally turns for real estate mortgage bonds. This 
is why S. W. STRAUS & CO. has the largest clientele and underwrites 
the largest volume of any institution of its kind. Call at our offices in the 
Straus Building, or write today for our booklet, “43 Years Without 
Loss,” which tells why Straus Bonds are the best real estate securities. 
‘Ask for 
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BOOKLET K-1505 





TheStraus Hallmark onabond stampsitat onceas the premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
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in the production of a machine-made 
article for the household, office, or gen- 
eral trade. To many minds the classifi- 
cation is a poor one, because it includes 
too much. Recognizing this fact is half 
the battle in investing in industrials. It 
is better to think of investing in an in- 
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grouping called industrials. 

The real, good reason why suspicion 
of the soundness of industrials exists is 
interesting. Past experience shows that 
industrials are likely to fluctuate mark- 
edly with the fluctuations in business and 
trade. It takes but a superficial review 
of readily available statistical measures 
to prove that this is so. Further, there 
are the fluctuations within each industry, 
as, for example, the present depression in 
textiles. Further still, there is the fact 
that many industrial corporations, and 
among them some gigantic ones, are rela- 
tively new and young, and hence unsta- 
ble. An additional consideration of im- 
portance is that the finger can be pointed 
to sensational collapses of apparently 
prosperous industrials whose misfortunes 
have prejudiced investors against the en- 
tire class. Compared with a public util- 
ity or with gas and electric light stocks, 
many industrials sail relatively stormy 
seas. 

To how great an extent the prosperity 
of industrials depends on factors beyond 
the immediate control of the best man- 
agement is not always realized. Sudden 
changes in women’s fashions reduce the 
demand for cloth, build up the silk- 
stocking industry, create a new industry 
of imitation silks. A war across the 
ocean brings wealth to an obscure fac- 
tory which hitherto had merely “pegged 
along.” Radio and automobiles carry 
with their growth success to endless 
makers of accessories, not to speak of 
manufacturers of batteries and parts, 
copper mines, plate-glass mills, and rub- 
ber factories. Examples can be multi- 
plied. The kaleidoscope is fascinating, 
somewhat bewildering; it calls for intense 
study on the part of the investor. 

Yet, though such factors as these 
affect industrials, do they not also, in 
greater or less degree, affect all business? 

Examining industrials more minutely, 
we can see that, after all, and in the long 
run here as in all fields of endeavor, the 
careful builder of business, the coura- 
geous yet conservative financial mind, is 
at work forming in America a structure 
of industries which is yearly becoming 
more stable, more adjustable to the 
winds of fortune, safer for the investor. 
In an industrial age industries are a basic 
necessity. Self-preservation demands the 
exercise of the very qualities whose lack 
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THE DUAL SATISFACTION 
of SMITH BONDS 


M* and women who 
put their money 
into Smith Bonds experi- 
ence a dual satisfaction in 


owning these time-tested 
investments. 


In the first place, you have 
the comfortable feeling of 
financial security — the 
knowledge that your 
money is safe. Every Smith 
Bond is a First Mortgage Bond, strongly 
secured by improved, income-producing 
city property, and protected by the safe- 
guards which have resulted in our record 
of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


This feeling of financial security is in- 
creased by the knowledge that the 
longer you keep a Smith Bond, the 
stronger it gets. Monthly payments to- 
ward the annual reduction of the mort- 
gage constantly increase the margin of 
security for investors, 


In addition to the satisfaction of know- 
ing that your money is safe, you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, without 
risk or worry, your are realizing the full 
earning power of your money, receiving 
a substantial income, regularly and 
promptly paid. It is the policy of The 
F. H. Smith Company always to pay the 
highest rate of interest consistent with 
our standards of safety—standards 
which have resulted, for more than half 





a century, in the prompt 
payment of every cent of 
principal and interest to 
every purchaser of our first 
mortgage investments. 

Current offerings of Smith 
Bonds pay 7%. By invest- 
ing now, you can obtain 
this return for any period, 
from 2 years to 10 years. 
You may invest in denom- 
inations of $100, $500 or $1,000, out- 
right or under our Investment Savings 


Plan. 


This latter plan gives you 10 months, 
after an initial payment of 10%, to com- 
plete your purchase. You may make 
your payments monthly, or at irregular 
intervals, as suits your convenience. 
Every payment earns the full rate of bond 
interest. 


Send your name and address today, on 
the form below, for our two booklets, 
“Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income,” 
The first of these booklets tells about the 
time-tested safety features which have 
made Smith Bonds the choice of discrim- 
inating investors in 48 States and 3o 
foreign lands. The second booklet ex- 
plains our Investment Savings Plan, and 
shows the results you can accomplish by 
systematic investment at 7%. 





A TYPICAL 7% ISSUE 


strong security of Smith Bonds. 





Corcoran Courts, an apartment building in Wash- 
ington, D.C., secures an $800,000 issue of 7% Smith 
Bonds. Through serial payments the mortgage is 
reduced, before final maturity, to $520,000. The 
property is valued at $1,250,000. This 7% issue is 
one of our recent offerings and is typical of the 
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is largely responsible for past failures. 
The scientific man, the statistician, the 
business analyzer, the advertising coun- 
sel, bring to industry special abilities 
which, together with scientific manage- 
ment of production, are discovering and 
solving difficulties that a decade ago 
seemed impossible of eradication. 

What are the requirements of a “really 
safe” industrial? In short space it is 
hard to make adequate answer to this 
perfectly proper question, but some idea 
can be given. 

In the first place, there must be com- 
petent management, efficient plant, and 
sound financial structure. These are 
bare essentials, and to say how they are 
to be attained, and how to judge them, 
is to repeat the fundamentals of all busi- 
ness. In addition, there must be a dis- 
tributing or sales mechanism which will 
seek and hold markets. In these days it 


is not enough to make the best mouse- 
traps in the world; you must force the 
knowledge that they are the best upon 
the world. In addition, also, there must 
be fullest realization on the part of pro- 
ductive and distributive officers of the 
whole industry and of its position not 
only in the industry but of the industry’s 
position in the entire scheme of business. 
In other words, in these days of world 
markets and world competition, which 
tariffs can only slightly affect—with 
striking exceptions—there is need for a 
degree of constant research and ability 
to interpret and apply research’s find- 
ings. 

One of the largest advertising agencies 
in the country had this illuminating ex- 
perience, apropos here: The directors of 
a certain corporation decided that they 
must advertise, and appropriated the 
sum of a quarter of a million dollars to 


The Outlook for 


do it. The agency said, “We must make 
a study of your product, your sales prob. 
lem, of your industry.” After a month 
the agency reported that the directors 
had best invest their advertising appro- 
priation in almost anything except adver. 
tising. What was needed was a sale 
force, not newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising. The reason why is too long to 
tell here, but the point is that but for 
their good sense in choosing an honest 
agency the lack of judgment on the part 
of the management would have wasted 
valuable dollars. Not only good brains 
but many brains and alert brains are re- 
quired by industry to-day. 

In this article space forbids anything 
like a detailed study of industrial invest- 
ments. In “Investment: A New Profes. 
sion,” * Henry S. Sturgis gives the results 


'The Macmillan Company, 
1924. 
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[1] 


Payable in one day. 


loans. 


[5] 
[6] 


[8] Banking Houses 
[9] Other Real Estate 


[10] 





Total to Meet Indebtedness 


This leaves a Surplus of 

Which becomes the property of the stockholders after the debts to the depositors 
are paid, and is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit new deposits and retain 
those which have been lodged with us for many years. 


Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement, e 
helpfulness which this bank has in the personnel of its board of directors, its officers and employes. 


are assets which pay dividends to our patrons in service and satisfaction. 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 
and Branches located throughout Greater New York 





Enterprising enough to be Progressive 


Conservative enough to be Safe 





A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 


October 1, 1925 


The Bank Owes to Depositors 
A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, 
his assets so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 


For This Purpose We Have: 


(Gold, Bank Notes and Specie) and with legal depositories returnable on demand. 


[2] Checks on Other Banks 
[3] U. S. Government Securities 


[4] Loans to Individuals and Corporations 


Payable when we ask for them, secured by collateral of greater value than the 


Payable in less than three months, on the average, largely secured by collateral. 


[7] Bonds and Mortgages....-:.....- 


All located in New York City. 








The Corn Exchange Bank can act as your Executor or Trustee, issue 
Letters of Credit, Travelers’ Checks and Drafts on Foreign Countries, rent 
you a Safe Deposit Box, and can provide every Banking and Trust Service. 


and he arranges 


do not and can not include those assets of friendliness and 


$238,538,691.34 





$39,516,844.98 
26,965,487.01 
58,067,492.91 
29,126,064.62 
38,222,351.58 
53,162,668.61 


11,169,058.51 
6,690,210.66 


30,391.75 
$262,950,570.63 
= 


$_24,411,879.29 





These 
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The 
World 
Takes Stoves 


from Detroit 


Detroit is first in world pro 
duction in 29 industries, including stoves. 


Detroit's wide range of large industries has at- 
tracted thousands of investors who are partici- 
pating in its rapid, substantial growth. Here is 
your opportunity for safe, profitable investment 
in United First Mortgage Bonds, secured by first 
mortgages on high grade Detroit apartments, 
homes and office buildings. 

Writeforcompletelistings ofi tments opentoyou 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY LIMITED 

Howard C. Wade, President 
$26 U.S. Mortgage Bond Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Capital $1,000,000 Resources more than $10,000,000 
Or you can buy “United Bonds** 
doubly safe- guarded—guaranteed 


as to principaland interest. Askus 
about United guaranteed bonds, 




























































Virtuous 







A new novel by 


——Freeman Tilde 


“Will afford unalloyed pleasure. 
Mr. Tilden writes with irony and 
a delightful sense of burlesque.” 
—N. Y. Post. 
For sale at all bookstores 


















Facts for Investors 


Tue OvutLook Financial Service 
Department is at the disposal of 
all Outlook readers at the nominal 
charge of $1 per inquiry. It isa 
fact-finding and reporting informa- 
tion service which aims to help the 
investor, small or large, solve his 
own problems We are serving 
hundreds. May we serve you? 


The Outlook Financial 
Service Department 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street New York 
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of a careful study of investments made 
in 1921, and a list of companies whose 
securities, or some of them, were at that 
time considered investments was com- 
piled. The following industrial bonds 
met the exacting tests set up: General 
Electric debentures, United States Steel 
sinking fund 5s, Cuban American Sugar 
8s, Standard Oil of New York 7s, Stand- 
ard Oil of Southern California deben- 
tures, and Western Electric 7s. The in- 
dustrial stocks were common, with the 
exception of Allied Chemical and Dye 
preferred, and these were the companies: 
General Electric, Woolworth, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, New York, Califor- 
nia, Kentucky; Royal Dutch, Electric 
Storage Battery, Owens Bottle, American 
Locomotive, American Car and Foundry, 
American Radiator, United States Steel, 
Otis Elevator, and General Motors (de- 
bentures). 

This enumeration, arrived at after 
very painstaking probing of the records 
of the corporations, is not published here 
as a hint for investors to-day. I print 
it to warrant repeating the point that 
there is nothing inherently different in a 
stock or bond because it is an industrial 
from what it would be if the issuing com- 
pany were a public utility or a railroad. 
Management, financial structure, and 
earning power are the central considera- 
tions. 

In another book, “Industrial Owner- 
ship,” by Robert Brookings, there is a 
significant table which shows that the 
average earnings of twenty selected in- 
dustrials were not greatly below that of 
National banks. The summary covers 
the earnings of the years 1919-23, and 
the ratio of net earnings to capitalization 
was worked out accurately. In the case 
of banks, for reasons which are more or 
less obvious, the ratio is that of net earn- 
ings to capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits. Part of the table follows: 


Percentage 

Net Earnings 

Average to Capital- 
Company Net Earnings ization 
TW. &, Beeed Carr cccccesercccsees $102,299,800 7.23 
Bethlehem Steel Corp....... 21,405,800 7.22 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 3,009,000 4.32 
National Lead Co............... 5,043,800 9.41 


8,704,200 14.51 
6,013,400 12.02 


Amer. Car & Foundry Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive W’ks 
Westinghouse Electric & 

TE i cccrecscintcinne laetecde 13,834,400 13.96 
Worthington Pump & Ma- 





chinery Corp. .................- 1,570,000 7.24 
Internat. Harvester C 11,626,400 7.62 
Amer. Agricul. Chem. Co. 1,118,800 1.28 


MmTER a COG; cncessccctjcretinssssons 12,353,600 5.59 
Amer. Sugar Refining Co. 6,920,000 6.78 
Corn Products Refin’g Co. 10,750,400 13.24 
American Tobacco Co....... 18,748,800 12.30 


American Woolen Co......... 7,065,800 9.06 
Central Leather Co........... *3,152,200 —3.18 
Cluett, Peabody & Co....... 2,649,400 10.12 
Endicott Johnson Corp..... 4,549,800 14.69 
U. S. Rubber Co................. 15,592,800 6.88 
Studebaker Corp. .............. 13,194,400 18.17 
PBBTOGARG  cvcsnrceserecsececseosed $263 ,298,400 
DOPOD: , inceinctcinnsccccssnsstine 13,164,920 7.75 
All National Banks........ 225,142,600 8.34 
* Deficit. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these 
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Legal Investments 
for National Banks 


Excellent Investments 
for Everyone; Yield 6%, 


Furst National 6% Certificates con- 
form to United States Government 
restrictions for National Bank invest- 


ments, and also provide an ideal form 
of investment for State Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, and other financial institutions. In addi- 
tion, they meet the requirements of individual 
investors who desire a short-term first mortgage 
security. 


Unconditional Guarantee: First National 
Certificates are the direct obligation of The 
First National Company. Our capital resources 
of $650,000 constitute a guarantee fund to in- 
sure the prompt payment of your principal and 
interest. 


Trust Company Trustee: They are secured 
by real estate first mortgages, executed by re- 
sponsible borrowers, and deposited with a 
Trust Company as trustee. 


Ample Security: The amount of Certificates 
issued represents less than 55% of the value of 
independently appraised real estate pledged as 
security. 


Flexible Maturities: You may invest $500, 
$600, $700, and so on upward, and name the 
exact maturity date, from a minimum of four 
months to a maximum of five years. 

In addition to First National Certificates, we 
also offer, with our guarantee, registered cer- 
tificates in $100 multiples paying 6% for 1 
year, and coupon bonds in $500 and $1,000 
denominations paying 6% for 4 years. 


Write today for booklet No. 11 


wt FIRST NATIONAL”? 


KEYSER BUILDING., BALTIMORE,MD. 


CAPITAL RESOURCES $650,000 




















C= your money to Florida and 
get 8%. The gain over 5% or 
6% on other securities or over 4% 
ordinary bank interest will pay you 
liberally even on a modest invest- 
ment. There are five distinct rea- 
sons why you can get 8% safely on 
First Mortgage Bonds offered by 
the Trust Company of Florida. In- 
vestigate! Send for free booklet. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
Partial Payments Arranged 


‘ ‘$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Write < 


to, 


"Trust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 


MIAMI FLORIDA 


I want: to know Florida’s five reasons for 8% and safety. 
Name. 
Street Giedhioedantes 
City State 618 
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Important to Teachers ! 


ersonal 
Liberty 


What does that term sug- 
gest to you? Does it strike 
you as being important? 


What Does It Really 
Mean? 


W HAT does the workingman think it means? 
The school-teacher? The business man? 
corner-lounging tough? The foreign-born 
What does Young America think it 














The 
“radical’’? 
means? 

It is one of the great fundamentals upon which 
social organization and social progress absolutely 
depend. A misunderstanding of this one funda- 
mental on the part of any large proportion of 
any nation might spell a disaster of first magni- 
tude! 

There are other fundamentals. For instance, 
there is the fact that without co-operation there 
can be no social organization at all. Has law 
and order anything to do with this co-operation? 
Does it make personal liberty impossible? Or 
possible? : 

There are still other fundamentals. 
historic fundamental that militarism spells na- 
tional suicide, and that commerce spells strength, 
civilization, and culture. There is the fundamen- 
tal that humans seem to require a reward for 
exercising their best capacities. 

Are these important to know about? Did you 
ever hear of a school making such matters a 
definite part of their study? Yet these are essen- 
tials every efficient citizen should know! 


Great public leaders and great educators are de- 
manding that schools teach the highly important 
fundamentals of civics and of social organization. 
To all who have this great matter at heart this 
announcement will bring a very keen interest. 


Personal Liberty and Other 


Social Fundamentals 


Charles K. Taylor, M.A., Director of Educational 
Research at Carteret Academy, N. J., after ex- 
perimenting for a number of years to find which 
of these vital concepts can be brought most 
strongly before Young America, has evolved a 
novel method of instruction by means of which 
students are encouraged to develop these concepts 
through their own thinking, and through class 
discussion. The method is presented in 19 lessons 
entitled “Personal Liberty and Other Social Fun- 
damentals”’ strongly bound in boards and printed 
in large clear type. The subject matter as well 
as the method will be a revelation to school folk 
and all those interested in educational methods. 


There is the 








J. Madison Gathany, Instructor in Social Science at 
the High School of East Orange, New Jersey, says: 

I have just finished reading your little volume 
entitled “Personal Liberty and Other Social Funda- 
mentals.” It is a fine piece of educational work. 
In fact, the book fascinates me, and I am of the 
opinion that its value will come to be recognized 
by educators as unusually great. By cogent and 
skillful questioning you compel the reader to see 
open and unhindered not only the foundations upon 
which our whole social structure rests, but also 
the conditions upon which future development and 
progress must be made. 

It is my sincere wish that your book might come 
into the hands of countless young American citi- 
zens. For this is about the best thing that I can 
wish them for their own sake and that of the 
United States of America. 

One copy 75 cents. A very generous discount for orders of 
25 copies or more for use in schools or other citizen- 
trained organizations. Send the coupon to-day. 

The Outlook Company 

120 East 16th Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find 75 cents for which send me one copy 
of “Personal Liberty and Other Social Funda- 
mentals,” by Charles K. Taylor. Please quote 
special price for hn order of.................. wouounidl copies. 
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somewhat scattering remarks is that he 
who has sedulously avoided the indus- 
trials as potential investments has made 
a grave error of judgment. The properly 
selected industrial is a true investment. 
It is open to the hazards of depres- 
sion, but probably not more so than any 


I DON’t know what to write about. 

One hesitates to write, half afraid to 
put one’s thought on paper for the world 
to see. One looks backward along life 
with wonder, and, looking forward, won- 
ders the more. 

I’ve been thinking of pictures I have 
seen along life’s gallery, remembering the 
words and the faces of people. Such a 
many people! 

It is sunset time. I recall a sunset a 
dozen years or so ago. I was working 
in an orange packing-house, taking the 
fruit from the wagons as the teamsters 
unloaded it. It was mid-April, and the 
day had been showery. 

Behind me the grader women sat at 
their grading, sorting the fruit that rolled 
by on the canvas belts. Beyond the 
graders threescore packers with flying 
fingers wrapped the golden fruit. Truck- 
ers and rustlers hurried to and fro. The 
voices of the packers rose continually, 
calling “Box!” bidding the rustlers take 
their full-packed boxes. A switch engine 
clanked along the rails upon the other 
side of the packing-house. All was bus- 
tle and hurry, for it was close to quitting 
time. Rows of electric lights shone 
through the dusty haze above the work- 
ers. Machinery whirred and rattled. 
Eastward, opposite the doorway in which 
I worked, great tumbled ruddy clouds 
clung to the mountain ridges. Here and 
there amid the clouds a pink snow peak 
arose. The canyons were darkling. 

But for one lone late teamster, who 
urged his straining team toward my 
door, the wet street was deserted. His 
horses pulled with their heads low, mus- 
cles on flank and shoulder rigid, dry 
sweat of a long day’s labor white about 
their collar-pads. 

Without a word to me, the teamster 
commenced to lift the orchard boxes from 
his wagon-bed, stacking them on the floor 
before my truck. There was no moist 
sweat upon his face. The long-dry fur- 
rows of his brow were dust streaked. He 
grunted now and then, and winked to me. 

Between his lips he held a bright-red 
rose. I knew him well; a happy-go- 
lucky, care-free, cussing sort of man—a 
common type of common laborer. 

When all his boxes were unloaded, 
while, eager for their barn and barley, 
his team stirred restless feet, he stretched 





Roses and Sweet Peas 
By BILL ADAMS 














other type of investment except the 
straight real estate mortgage. It offers 
reasonable promise of appreciation. Its 
tendency—the tendency of the indus. 
trials as a class—is toward rather than 
away from stability. A well-diversified, 
well-chosen industrial list is hard to beat. 























his arms and looked up to my face. He - 
took the red rose from between his lipsM  »,, 
and held it toward me. — 
“Jesus!” said he; “ain’t that a pretty Good’ 
>) count 
roses Book! 
ar 





I think that deep within the heart of 
all of us there dwells the bud of hunger 
for pure beauty. 





















His “Jesus” was, to me, not blas-B tet 
phemy, but prayer. home. 

Once there came to my doorstep ang Di. 
old and beery tramp. He drank a cup§ HQ] 
of coffee and grew talkative, seated be-§ 4... 
side me on the kitchen step. an. 

“Them sweet peas ain’t doin’ good,” 
said he, nodding to my weak row of 
poorly growing peas. 

I said nothing. ’ 

“T’d used to dig me two little trenches, + 
might be six inches deep, about when the§ 4. 
first cool nights was comin’ after sum- wie 
mer,” he said. “Afore I’d dig ’em I'd i 





fertilize the dirt. I’d poke a lot o’ little 
holes in the bottom o’ the trenches and 
drop a pea down each of ’em. See?” 

I said that I saw. 

“Jest so soon as them peas beginned 
to shew I’d sift a little o’ the loose dirt 
from off the top o’ the trench down on 
‘em, and w’en they come up again I'd 
sift some more. I’d keep asiftin’ and 
asiftin’ till the trenches was most level. 
Then I’d quit an’ leave the peas grow 
out. We sure did raise fine sweet peas.” 

I said nothing. 

“God!” said he, and wiped a brown 
hand across his fishy eyes. 































I said nothing. a 

“I’d ought not to be like this,” he 
said. “It’s all my fault. I’m glad if shel T A 
don’t know.” 

I said nothing. THE | 

“We had a bit of a home one time, me ___ 
an’ my wife. She was that fond o’ gar- 
den. She sure did like sweet peas.” 

I fetched him another cup of coffee. 

“When she took sick it all went—f nistoric 
operations an’ hospital, doctor bills and] ton and 
such. When she was gone, I didn’t have Fines 
nothing. We never had no kids.” me 

I held my hand out to him, and, takj§ -——— 
ing it, he said: s 

“W’en you puts in sweet peas in fallf Pine | 
do like I says. Fix them trenches fol] a ‘at 
’em. They’ll do fine.” Bice 






I hope his wife can see the blossoms. 
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Real Estate, Hotels aa 


Situations Wanted, Help 
M iscellancous, ete. 


Tours and Travel, ete. 


yee 60c. per line, 
single column 

Wanted, 10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 
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Hotels and Resorts 








California 


San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 


Unharmed by Earthquake 
Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, qvertociiing She sea. Central —_ 
room, electric lights, hot and cold wate 
Good tennis court. Two miles from ocean ond 
country club, six miles from Santa Barbara. 
— ddress 
Manager San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 


Connecticut 


Wayside Inn fied coc Conn. 


The me of the Berkshires. A restful 
for tir le. Good food and a comfo able 
home. 2 hours from New York. Booklet A. 


MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 
District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC ¥=*pizet- 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


)AYTONA BEACH 


Here winter is softened into a 
Northern spring. The world’s finest 
beach—23 miles long, 500 feet 
wide—awaits you. Magnificent 
auto drives. Boating on the famous 
Halifax and Tomoka Rivers. 

Widely varied fishing. Golf, 





























tennis, roque, lawn bowl- 

ing. Daily concerts. 

accommodations.F or book- 

let address : 

DAYTONA BEACH CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 

210 Genie of Commerce Bidg. 








Coming to Florida West Coast ? 
St. Petersburg Information Service Bureau 


Information furnished 


Juarters secured u 
request. Mrs. N R P. EVANS, 340 
Beach Drive, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Italy 


TAORMINA (Sicily) 
THE EXCELSIOR GRAND HOTEL 


Superior first class order 


Maryland 


Going South, visit 


Annapolis 


Historical Southern town, home of 
Naval Academy. Midway between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, on electric car and m 


bus — Fs 
Finest modern accommodations and food 
wi ith alt the mm of areal Colonial mansion at 


Carvel fall 
South Carolina 


Pine Ridge Camp Actually Mid 


P the | Fines. Ideal 
place for outdoor life in win Main house 
and cabins with eco partion Modern 
improvements. Pure water, = lights. 
Excellent table. rate. Open all 


























New York City 





f dgnied I ntewcenil 

t is satisfying without = 
ing = obtrusive; @ restaurant which 
serves superior food at moderate 
prices ; ious, airy rooms ; trans- 


spac 
rtation by by oubway, | bus and trol- 


Hy in a few minutes to all theaters, 
shops and railroads. 
Furnished and unfurnished 
apartments available on lease. 
Wate for —— 


Hotel “Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and sho; 
ping ae, Within five minutes’ walk 
all principal fey ters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those Genkeing 6 best accom- 
modations at moderate cos 

Rates and map gladly —" upon request, 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 


Within a few minutes of al Rf York 
rtable and 


suites, exceptionally fine cuisine, | and an 
atmosphere that pleases particular people. 
Write for Booklet 0 and Map of New York 


Hotel Judson =* washington 8 Sa, 


Residential hotel of highest type, complies 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o 
an ideal home. Anemos plan $4 per day and 


up. = in plan $1 r day and up. 
one, NAYLOR Manager. 




















Tours and Travel _ 


Your Tour Abroad 


is too important a matter to be decided 
without first investigating the advan- 
tages offered by the/Bureau of University 
Travel, a unique institution operated 
without private profits. Membership in 
its tours insures best of leadership—low 
cost—greatest satisfaction. 
Small parties will sail in January for 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, ITALY, 
NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN 





Write for illustrated booklet 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass, 











Fra 
Automobile Tours ?f,:; Swits: 
erland, etc. Marcel Michel, expe 
— courier. -owner-interpreter, << _ ar- 
ge satisfactory and comfortable private 
foun. Rates ourpriain ly reasonable forevery 
‘or information address 


wae ae 











naa Fit bres 
Hew York 


ndependent T 
STRATFORD TOURS 


UROPE, 1926 T 
E 8695 Ay ogres now ow reaty, 





Holy Land 


Come with us on our 50-Day 
Mediterranean Cruise and 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 


You will feel at home among the con- 
servative congenial people who will sail 
on the 8. 8. Republic on January 21,. 
1926. For 50 days you can sail the seas 
and visit the lands you have dreamed 
about all your life—Madeira, Gibraltar, 
sige, gypt, Port Said, The Holy 

Constantinople, Athens, Naples, 
ed and Nice. Accommodations to 
suit every purse. Prices include all 
expenses both on ship and on shore. 
paren motor tour of Holy Land 
included without extra charge. 


Write today 

for copy of handsomely illustrated 
booklet. It will be sent to you free 
along with rates, cabin diagrams, and 
full details. Come— 
we want you with 
us. Write for book- 
let today. 


James W. Boring 
CRUISE DIRECTOR 
Christian Herald Tour 


41 Bible House, 
New York City 











TRAVEL! 


ery 16, 1926,with Prof. Albert 


To EGYPT ;: 


Bailey —his eleventh Egyptian 
party. Abu E Bailey Camp in the Fayum. 
ROUND the WORLD January 6, 1926, with 

Arthur K. Peck. Visit 


the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles 
in Java, 
in the far East. Se 


To MISSION FIELDS tember 25, 1926, wit 


Dr. Harlan P. Beach, our reatest authorit 
on Jnterdenominat ional aflesions. . 
April 8, 1926, with 


To THE HOLY LAND Bishop — of 


Nebraska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with 
objectives primarily religious. 


To NORTH AFRICA %so©02"% 2,122, witn 


LA. Palen, route includin Biske etc. 
by auto; J g the b Sms kth Ste 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-A Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


cH beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old ose compee 
a Write, ‘ment tioning “* Outlook ” 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popalar resorts, $4-5 fa the country 


19 EUROPE 26 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
Comfortable Travel in Cool Countries 
What you Want is a PRICE you can Afford 
$555 $681 $849 $955 $1052 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Boston 30, Mass. 























Sunshine . 
Opportunity 


A WINTER: S morning!—yet 
you are irresistibly drawn 


oudonts by soft, dry sunshine 

<< - perfume of flowers— 

bythe lazy drone of honey bees. 
his is El Paso. 

shed ak a place where fog 
and snow are unknown! Where 

ou can live outdoors all year 
ong! Where youare constantly 
we fom ay by a moderate alti- 
tude and almost continuous 
summer weather. That's El 
Paso, too! 

A new modern city, of un- 
usual educational facilities, and 
of boundless opportunities for 
business, farming and profes- 
sional work! here popula- 
tion doubles every ten years! 
Where to live is to take a new 
lease of life in health and hap- 
piness! This is what El Paso 


offers. 
Send for Booklet 


Mail the coupon for * ‘Filling the 
Sunshine Prescription,’’ an_ illustrated, 
accurate, impartial story of theclimate, 
health and prosperity which we offer 

you. Old Mexico—Bohemian Juarez! 


—is only 6¢ distant. 
Free 10-day Stop-over at El Paso allowed 
on all railways. Write today. @ 


Fl Paso, Club 
Ggtaw es 


' 
1 GATEWAY CLUB 

! $01 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
: El Paso, Texas. 

' Please send me the free booklet, 
' “Filling the Sunshine Prescription’. 
i) 

4 

' 

1 








EARN TRIP Europe sins summer, 


co riod 
1 Palestine $80; 0 found world 00 
Back Bay, Boston 


EARN YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP orekn- 


bine a small TFORD TOURS Write for particular to to 


RS, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
i Your Trip wo E EUROPE 


by securing 
Eetal'inbed mem- 
bers for one of my tow lished 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, ine, | rant "On Goan N. J. 





Srsenk 
Student Internationale, 

















WANTED—3 ladies to form party 
Capitals. Co Comfortable ip. No baste. 








Rates 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN. Aiken, 8. C. 


izers. dd at, MBUGATIONAL 
Tou 8, Inc., 59 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J. 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 








peri chaperon. 4,503, Outlook. 





South America Unique Adventure Tours 


Be the u ~%y. 
Jan r beg 1926. Party =” 
Le Roy ousar re West 47 th 8t., New York. 


For Real Estate and other Classified Adver- 
tisements see next page 

















Real Estate 
New York 


Half a Dozen Congenial 7 ea 
bors Who Desire Homes from 


$30, 000-$50,000 


can obtain benefit of a eunsied oppertunit yoy 
communicating with the undersigned. I have 

28 years’ experience in real estate, and 
with a group of friends I am now developing 
what I consider will be the best section for 
$30,000 to $50,000 homes in the New York 
suburbs. Iam building my own home there. 
Address 8. L. A., 2,690, Outlook. 











Pennsylvania 
FOR SALE 
Beautiful Tearoom 


15 minutes from Sqpunfocnteuntal grounds, 
Philadelphia. 4,525, Outlook. 














Board—Rooms 


Wanted Boarders. Private home. 
Tidewater, Va., ‘‘ Newstead”’ 


Nuttall, Gloucester Co., Va. 








n ideal home for not more than four 
elderly people. City after January 1. 


Overlook Farm, Cannondale, Conn. 











Instruction 
Qpportunity y to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


mouthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 24 year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and a ——. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 














A Mart of the Unusual 
REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS 


ERS 
SUITLENGT HS, “CUT TO ORDER 
MANUFACTURERDS’ PRICE 
82. 00 per Yd. Carriage Paid 
atierns Free 
S. A. NEWALL & SONS 127 Stornoway, Scotland 
State Shades Desired 























HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS. musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits. vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, musical Feadings, —- hgnsooks, 








make-up goods. B catal T. 8. Deni- 
con Oe, 623 So. V Romy i 74, Chicago. 
STATIONERY 





WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY — Time to 
order Christmas boxes now. Using ie 
paper and box no change in Rrige, $1 

icks, Stationer, Macedon Center, Y. 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCY | 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, ae ens ae 
cafeteria rnesses, 
mothers’ helpers. ~The Richards —— 68 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


CHILD’S NURSE—Woman of refinement 
in position of seqeney, caring for two 
healthy little girls under three in private 
home in Philadelphia suburbs. Surroundings 
particularly pleasant. Reply, stating “fs' 
experience, salary desired, erences. 6.4: 
Outlook. 

EARN $110 to $250 a expenses paid, 
as railway traffic ins ‘osition guaran- 
teed after completion Pot. 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for free klet -27. 
Stancord ae Training Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥ 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

a — i a work, quick advance- 

Py Write for free book, 
myOU BiG. "OPPORTUNITY. ne Lewis 

Hotel Training Schools, Suite X-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MAKE $150 to "ord oa weekly. 9 poling the Lb 
Rite Bich , ra. just 




















Saves , 

strator furnished. ite today for plan and 

Brot of $i, = monthly ake ‘ational Sales 
0., Inc., 
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___ HELP WANTED 


- SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory. otor Products Co., 1760 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED, housekeeper. A person of expe- 
rience and refinement to take charge of large 
private house in New York City. Highest 
references both as to character and ability 
required. Apply to —, Gertrude Moore, 
Room 1416, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED — Reliable person, preferably 
middle age, housework for two ladies. Subur 
ban home, New Jersey. oderate salary. 
References... Please write particulars. 6,458, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Two sisters, or mother and 
ceagiies, onto work small family ; mending, 

undry. Pleasant room with bath, new 
house wit very modern convenience, near 
suburb New York City. Only capable, expe- 
rienced people wanting permanent position, 
a = give faithful service in return for 
es, considerate treatment. Refer- 

pod ona I 6,470, Outlook. 


WELL educated, capable mother’s hel 
Must have health, love for and understandi ng 
of children, , experience in their physical cme 
fir rm discip appr tion of cultural) sur- 
and outd life. References. 474, 
Oatlon kk. 


WOMAN —Publishing house has perma- 
nent sales position with executive future to 
offer woman of keen intelligence who has here- 
tofore earned $50 or more a week. Previous 
sales experience not necessary, experience 
in educational work helpful. Refinement 
and determination essential for success, ‘T'rav- 
eling required—all transportation paid—lib- 
eral drawing an basis. 
Write, , stating age and qualifications, to B. E. 
Sparrow, 50 47th St., New York City. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


A cultured woman desires position as com- 
ion in home of refinement. Will make 
nerself oe to conditions and require- 
ments. References. 6,453, Outlook. 
COLLEGE-bred, experienced governess 
wishes position with ay going abroad. 
Highest references, 6,474, Ou 


COMPANION or managing housekeeper, 
by capable woman. 6,471, Outlook. 

DIRECTOR for club or hotel. Woman, ex- 
ecutive, a. experienced in managing 
and caterin: — of taking entire con- 
trol. Splen id a erences. 6,465, Outlook. 


HOUSEKEEPER—Capable, efficient el- 
derly woman, manager or helper in family. 
6,476, Outlook. 


LADY, experienced in institutional work 
wants position. References, 6,475, Outlook. 


NURSE, go anywhere, care of invalid, or 
companion. Best references. 6,472, Outlook. 


POSITION .: woth housekeeper. Ref- 
erences. 6,468, Outlook. 

PROTESTAN T. ye couple desire 
Rist Ourios as ee of estate. eference. 

J 

QEAMSTRESS and housekeeper. American 
widow, experienced, — cneene of girls. 
Best references. 6,464, Outlook. 

SUPERINTENDENT or all children’s 
home or any institution. Experienced. 6,408, 
Outlook. 

TRAINED church worker desires position 
as qengeaten or secretary. Will travel. 6,462, 
Outloo 

TUTORING, English or other subjects, by 
young high school teacher; evenings or 
week-ends to suit. 6,469, Outlook. 

WANTED, near, not in, New York, with 
business couple or small family of simple re- 
oy practical ee y A 8 position 

y capable woman of r 
A home and living for self and ag normal, 
attractive children ; boy five, girl seven. Ref- 
erences given and required. 6,431, Outlook. 


WIDOW of education desires position as 
companion to lady going South.6,467,Outlook. 


YOUNG lady possessing euperier qualifica- 
tions desires position; helpful devoted com- 
panion to cultured Protestant lady or chap- 
eron Ld girls. Experienced traveler. 6,466, 
Outlook 

YOUNG woman, college graduate, experi- 
enced governess, desires Ty New York 
as governess-tutor. Seminole Ave., 


Cl oer Hill, Phaladelph 














MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticuiars address Directress of Nurses. 

UNUSUALLY comfortable accommoda- 
tions offered a nervous or convalescent patient 
in doctor’s own home. Finest medical atten- 
tion, under own physician’s direction if de- 
si Further a and _ references 
furnished on 8. Mary Ives, M.D., 
230 Washington « » Middletown Conn. 

WOMEN’S CL UBS, MOTHERS’ and 
Hlp and advice giver ASSOCIATIONS— 
elp and advice given in preparing papers 
and 8 Rad dresses made. 6,463, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED trained nurse, with pleas- 
ant Long Island home, will board nervous 
child needing special care. Terms reason- 
able. 6,418, Uutlook. 











Contributors’ Gallery 


lero BANNON, formerly United 
States Congressman from Southern 
Ohio, is a prominent attorney in Ports- 


-mouth, Ohio, and counsel for the Nor- 


folk and Western Railway Company. He 
is a hunter of big game in the Rockies 
and Alaska. 


HARLES STELZLE has studied for 
years the various problems which 
trouble the workingman. He has inves- 
tigated the labor question in nearly every 
industrial center in this country and in 
Europe, and has spoken in big mass- 
meetings to more workingmen than any 
other man in America. Mr. Stelzle has 
been identified with nearly every impor- 
tant forward movement in religion and 
social service in this country during the 
past fifteen years. 


HE Rev. T. O. Reed, Chaplain of the 
Ohio Penitentiary, writes us that 
Convict 49,068 has had a high school 
education and is an accountant by occu- 
pation. That is all we are free to say of 
the author of “This Reformation Busi- 
ness.” 


ILLARD WATTLES is the author of 

several volumes of fine poetry 

and a contributor to magazines. He has 

recently accepted a position as assistant 

professor in the English Department of 

the Oregon Agricultural College in Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 





By the Way 


From the Pittsburgh “Press:” 

Anxious Old Lady (on river steamer) 
—“TI say, my good man, is this boat go- 
ing up or down?” 

Surly Deckhand—“Well, she’s a leaky 
old tub, ma’am, so I shouldn’t wonder if 
she was going down. Then again, her 
b’ilers ain’t none too good, ’n she might 
go up.” 

From the “Fishing Gazette:” 

An elderly woman was boasting of her 
retentive memory. “My memory is ex- 
cellent,” she said. “There are only three 
things I can’t remember. I can’t remem- 
ber names, and I can’t remember faces, 
and—and I forget what the third thing 
is.” 

From the Acton “Leader:” 

Nurse—“Willie dear, don’t you want 
to come to see the sweet little sister a 
stork brought you?” 

Willie—“‘No, I don’t. I want to see 
the stork.” 


Answer to last week’s riddle: spear, 
spare, pears, pares, parse, rapes, reaps. 





In writing to the above advertisers, please mention T'he Outlook 
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